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SALARY PATTERN: Something special for smaller banks (see page 32) 


This Month: 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN TRUST BUSINESS by Albert Journeay 


OPERATIONS OF A FARM SERVICE DEPARTMENT by Murray G. Via 


A SALARY PROGRAM FOR THE SMALLER BANK by Joseph C. Welman 











The Bank of Today 
in the Building of Tomorrow <= 


Just as the famous First of 
Tulsa service is something spe- 
cial, our new home to be 
dedicated this month is some- 
thing special. Its complete 
freedom and simplicity of 
style characterize the South- 
west’s policy of “Building for 
Tomorrow.” 


You are cordially invited to 
attend our “New Home Dedi- 
cation” ceremony to be held 
on our Emerald Anniversary, 
July 29. This dedication cere- 
mony will find the bank of 
today dedicated to the build- 
ing of tomorrow. Building for 
Tulsa .... for the Southwest 
. . and for our clients. 
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Counterfeit Display 


Sirs: If you could see the crowds of 
people around our counterfeit money dis- 
play, you would agree that it is one of the 
most unusual exhibits for a bank. 

The appeal of the exhibit is very simple. 
People have always heard about counter- 
feits but have seldom had a chance to see 
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| them unmarked. Since the bogus bills are 
| mixed with genuine bills under glass, the 
} viewer has an opportunity to test himself 
} to see if he can really detect a counterfeit. 
| It thus becomes a game. To find out if his 
selection is correct, the viewer simply 
| presses a button numbered to correspond 
} to the bill questioned. If it is a genuine 
; bill, a green light shows; if it is a counter- 
} feit, a red light shows. There are fourteen 
} switches controlling the mechanism and the 
} display is illuminated by fluorescent light. 

We have used the display in community 
meetings with merchants at which we have 
had an agent of the Secret Service present. 
There have been articles about it in many 
}of the New York papers—The New York 
} Times, Journal-American, Daily News, 
| World Telegram and Sun. Next week we 
are moving the display to Abraham & 
) Strauss, one of the largest department 
Stores in the city. 

It was necessary to obtain unmarked 
counterfeits from the Secret Service. The 
New York district office, under A. E. 
Whitaker, co-operated, and has offered to 
a y Similar bills‘to any bank requesting 

en 
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RoBERT J. BERKIN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Roosevelt Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn 21, New York 
* . e 





\Fo: Disabled Veterans 


SS Thanks a million for your interest 
ainsi lying used stamps for disabled veter- 
mans our national veterans’ hospitals. 
© efforts of the past two years have 
BJuly 1950 





now grown beyond our small beginning but 
there have been plenty of volunteers from 
the home, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, 
Legion Post and other Legion units, from 
a church group and unaffiliated stamp 
enthusiasts. Many of the leading corpo- 
rations are sending supplies and we are 
sending out 200,000 stamps a month to 
thirty veterans’ hospitals. 
FRANK M. Ruut, National Chairman, 
Veterans Stamp Committee, 
21635 Bon Heur Avenue, 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


S ° 


$25.000 Mural 


Sirs: A $25,000 art competition was 
recently conducted on a national scale by 
Philbrook Art Center for First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa, in an 
effort to select the best artist available to 
do a huge mural for the lobby of the 
bank’s new building. The mural to be 
painted will cover an unobstructed area 
nearly eleven feet deep and seventy feet 
wide, 

VIRGINIA Morris, 

Publicity, Public Relations, 
Philbrook Art Center, 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 
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Daily Transactions 


Strs: Weare sending you a photograph 
of the sign over our banking floor showing 
‘‘Business Transactions.” 

The figures are changed daily. They 
show thé transaction figures for the previ- 
ous day compared to the same day for the 
previous year. They also show total re- 
sources for the day and comparative figures 
for the corresponding date of a year ago. 

The sign has created considerable favor- 
able comment among our customers as 
well as in banking circles. 

LEO RoBInson, President, 

Central Bank and Trust Company, 
Miami, Florida 
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First, they’re met at the station 


At frequent intervals throughout the day and 
night Chase trucks rush remittance letters from 
post offices and express terminals to the Bank... 


then “Individualized” 


Checks are sorted immediately into groups. As 
processed, those on New York are sent by mes- 
senger to the Clearing House for the 2, 8 and 
9 a.m. clearings. Checks received up to 9:15 a.m. 


are included in the final clearings for the day at 
10 a.m. 

To the Portrait Box 

Out-of-town items get special treatment, includ- 
ing microfilming for the protection of our cor- 
respondents... 

and off they go! 

Checks go from Chase “the fastest way”—and 
that includes extensive use of air transport wher- 
ever practical. 


We always welcome opportunities to show visiting bankers 


our check-handling departments and other facilities. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Burroughs Clearing ilou% 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 














The Banks Speak Out 


Banking leaders have probably been as 
disturbed as any one group in America 
over rising costs of government, and the 
slow whittling of the free enterprise system. 

However, banking has been more reti- 
cent than most industry in speaking out 
about the dangers involved. Normally 
conservative, the banks have felt some 
restraint about appearing to tell others 
how the country should be run. 

In the past several months, though, there 
has been a discernible change in this, and 
individual banks are becoming more 
articulate in warning against what they 
consider to be inimical trends. 

To the staff. In some cases, they are 
starting in their own backyards, by direct- 
ing messages to employees. To an increas- 
ing extent, bank house organs are devoting 
space to the economic and political ques- 
tions of the day. For example, at the start 
of the year most of these magazines, in 
translating the annual report figures in 
terms of employee self-interest, empha- 
sized the importance of profits in relation 
to job permanence and individual progress. 

Beyond this, many employee publica- 
tions are now covering topics not directly 
tied to banking but having an important 
bearing on personal welfare. Quite a num- 
ber, for instance, are publishing serially 
the six articles in which Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, explains 
in detail some of the reorganizations which 
the Hoover Commission found desirable 
for the Federal Government. Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company in 
New York City, in its magazine Thirty- 
three, did not use the Dr. Johnson articles 
but instead distributed with each copy a 
small pamphlet summarizing the results of 
the Hoover study and urging support. In 
its News-Time, The Syracuse (New York) 


Exemplifying the present tendency for bank house organs to discuss political and economic topics 





THE 


yster 
AND THE Eagle 


When God made the oyster, He guaranteed 
him absolute economic and social security. He 
built the oyster a house, a shell, to protect him 
from his enemies. When hungry, the oyster simply 


opens up his shell and the food rushes in. 


But when God made the eagle, He said, “The 
blue sky is the limit. Go build your own house,” 
and the eagle went out and built his house on the . 
highest mountain crag, where storms threaten him 
every day. For food he fties through miles of rain 


and snow and wind. 


The eagle, and not the oyster, is the emblem of 


America. 


» ~—-Anonymous. 
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Los Angeles bank’s magazine 
cites a modern parable 





Trust Company used the Central Hanover 
idea as a springboard for a two-page edi- 
torial lauding the Hoover Report and urg- 
ing readers to write in its behalf to repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

First National Trust and Savings Bank 
of San Diego, California, has also used the 
device of enclosing a pamphlet with its 
magazine, The Pioneer. This leaflet, pre- 
pared by the National Research Bureau, 
points out by way of example that women 
pay a tax of 45 per cent on the hats they 
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WAY OF LIFE 


Bank Letter on the Budget Outlook 
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buy, and it lists some of the hidden assess- 
ments involved. 

The Teller of The Detroit Bank is one 
of many employee magazines that have 
reproduced a chart called ““The American 
Way of Life’ drawn by Don Belding for 
The Reader’s Digest and stressing that 
government was designed to serve the 
people. The Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, in The Republic Rambler, used the 5 
back cover of the March issue to answer 
the critics of the free enterprise system, 
and to explain the meaning of business 
cycles. 

From its widely distributed Bank Letter 
to correspondents and others, National 
City Bank of New York effectively spears 
quotations for use in its house organ, 
Number Eight, as a means of informing 
employees on such matters as the dangers 
of deficit financing, and the experience with 
socialism in England. 

The accompanying parable of the oyster 
and the eagle was conspicuously featured ; 
recently by the Security-First National 
News, monthly employee newspaper of the 
Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles. 
It epitomizes the current conflict of abso- 
lute security vs. individual freedom. 

Ready-made. A source of material being 
used by bank employee publications is The 
Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City 19. This non-profit 
organization furnishes illustrations and 
text on the advantages of our present 
economic system. The material is available 
in a form ready for use by any reproductive 
method—stencil, letter press or offset. 

Thus by articles and editorials, by en- 
closures, by cartoons and charts, the bank 
house organs are becoming more active 
and aggressive in presenting to staff mem- 
bers information concerning the politico- 
economic issues of the day. 
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Itis YOUR Federal Government 


by ROBERT 1. JOHNSON 












Persdamt, Temple Unoversity and Charman, Citizens Committers tor the Hoover Report 
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SAVING IS 
NOT ENOUGH 


... make sure your saved 
dollar will be worth a dollar! 


You save money ... for your retirement years, for 
your future security, for use in time of emergency. 


You buy Savings Bonds, put money in your savings 
account, buy insurance ... as much and as often 
as you can. 


That's good . . . that’s wise . . . the right thing to do for 
your future and your family's future. By all means you 
should continue to do so! 


But it is not enough. Those savings put away represent 
things you do without today so you can have the things 
you need and want tomorrow. You have a right to expect 
that your saved dollars will be worth a dollar . . 
you spend them! 


. when 


They won't be worth a dollar when you spend them, if our 
government keeps on spending more than it takes in. If 
you spent more than you earned, consistently, you'd have 
to face the consequences. ‘Government can’t do otherwise. 


Conti 4d di: 





g causes infl Where 
dollars no longer are based on real values they 
no longer buy a dollar's worth when you spend 
them. That makes every dollar you earn . . . 
and save . . . worth less. 


But you can do something to keep your dollars worth 
a dollar... to make your saved-dollars as valuable to- 
morrow as they are today. 


Every Savings Bond purchaser, every savings account 
holder, every one who owns insurance or draws a pension 
has a special reason for speaking out against govern- 
mental overspending. If enough of us let our congressmen 
know we want it stopped, they can put on the brakes. 
Tell them. Speak up in meetings. Write letters about it. 
df all of us work to stop this overspending, if all of us 
demand it . . . it can and will be stopped! 

@ This advertisement is published as a public service to 
explain how governmental deficit spending shrinks the 
value of your dollars . . . and to tell you what you can do 
to see that our government operates on a sound basis. 


WASHINGTON MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK 


SECOND AT SPRING 


Firte ar Ouive + 4519 Cacironnia AVENUE «+ 


E. ru ar Brooxtrn 
THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST & LARGEST SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Member Federe! Depowt Insurance Corporation 


* U.S. Saving Bonds are still the world’s * 
safest investment... We recommend 
that you buy an extra Bond during 
the Independence Bond Drive 








This increased tendency for banks to 
“‘speak out” is not limited to these messages 
for staff or internal consumption. It 
applies also to printed and personal con- 
tacts with the public at large. 

Against spending. Especially are banks 
warning against the heavy flow of public 
spending, as they grow more conscious of 
the inflationary hazard this presents. They 
are trying to alert against an almost irresist- 
ible trend, for economists such as Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard objectively foresee for 
the decade ahead a slow but certain rise 
in the debt of Federal, state and local 
government despite an anticipated increase 
in yield from taxes. 

In his retiring message as president of 
the Illinois Bankers Association, Philip L. 
Speidel, president, First National Bank of 
Lake Forest, recently devoted the bulk of 
his address to emphasizing the importance 
of further bank encouragement of personal 
thrift, but in this connection he stressed 
the responsibility of each banker and 
banking group to do everything possible to 
help maintain the purchasing power of 
the dollar. He recommended that bankers 
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UR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT is living be- 
yond its income and the burden of tax- 


ation grows steadily. Business is worried, and 


individuals find that wages and salaries cannot 









keep pace with rising costs in which taxes are a ® The Government isn’t a producer it’s a 
e Principal and increasing factor. spender, and every cent it spends must come 
Vt from the pay envelopes or the pockets of the 
P It is situations like this which encourage sub- people — from the laborer, the farmer and t 
versive propaganda, for an uneasy businessman 
susceptible to false prophets, and to hope 
panacea im some new a Strange rn c oO 
/ Th pete set and strange economic or © A country that can’t balance its budget, like 

a business that runs in the red or an individ ta 

who spends Or t n he kes ir s rer 
® The President and the Congress are sweating ously 7 th ca 7 8 A pee 
over a $42,400,000,000 Federal Budget for 1951 é } nest eign ora 

5 may well mean shipwreck. 
more money than the average wage earner 
can comprehend. 

P Taxes today constitute the greatest: menace 
® If every person in the nation cashed in his So Serinaeienel She: pervowal well'teing., Gover 
life insurance it would bring about $43 billion ee jet saci, Paces Dear eal. dela 
If every city resident sold his property it would national income and by so doing destroys ind 
total only $30 billion. If all the farmers sold out vidual initiative, lowers living standards, an 
—lock, stock and barrel —there would be one makes it impossible to finance the business ex 
$25 billion, and if all the industries in the United pansion which alone can make prosperity endure 
States turned their net working capital into cash 
the total would be only $39 billion — not enough ® For government. as for the individual, econo 
to run-the Federal Government for a year my has become an imperative necessity the 

only way to obtain tax relief is to reduce govert 


P In eighteen of the last twenty years the Fed- 
eral Government has gone in the red, according 
to U.S. News and World Report. And it’s run- 


ning deeper and deeper all the time. steering the 
richest nation in the world straight down th 
road to bankruptcy. 


ment expenditures. Failure to do so will only 


encourage our progress along the road to social 





ism and a 










@ Personal thrift is always good, but it isn't enough 


THE FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INS 





complete totalitarian state. 


National thrift is necessary also 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 


SURANCE CORPORATION 











Enlisting the public in defense of the dollar 


admonish the savers that their frugality 
will mean nothing unless they select public 
officials opposed to a “spend more” 
philosophy. 

The Washington Mutual Savings Bank 
in Seattle has launched a campaign for 
Federal economy that is attracting wide 
attention. Officers have discussed the 
subject with depositors and especially those 
who come in to purchase United States 
Savings Bonds. Individuals are urged to 
write to Congressmen protesting the unbal- 
anced budget, and a sample letter has been 
provided as a guide. The bank has also 
run a series of newspaper ads based on the 
theme, “Saving is Not Enough.” While 
the copy counsels continued individual 
thrift, it warns that saved dollars will 
depreciate in value if the government keeps 
on spending more than it takes in. “Every 
Savings Bond purchaser, every savings 
account holder, every one who owns insur- 
ance or draws a pension has a special reason 
for speaking out against government over- 
spending,” one ad asserts. “If enough of 
us let our Congressmen know we want it 
stopped, they can put on the brakes. Tell 
them. Speak up in meetings. Write 
letters about it. Jf all of us work to stop 
this overspending, if all of us demand it... 
if can and will be stopped.” 

Bonds praised. The ads do not criticize 
Savings Bonds themselves, terming them 
the “‘world’s safest investment” and recom- 
mending extra purchases during the In- 
dependence Bond Drive. In fact, Dietrich 
Schmitz, president of the Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank, is county chairman 
and state vice-president of the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond Committee. He explains, “All 
we’re trying to do is our best to see that 
people who buy these bonds are given a 
chance to get back the same kind of dollar 
they’re putting into them.” 

The Washington Mutual’s program has 
already attracted the attention of other 
banks who have sent for information, and 
it is being watched closely by officers of the 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. Mr. Schmitz hopes to see the plan 
widely emulated. He sees little good 
derived from a few banker letters or con- 
vention resolutions, but believes that if 
enough of the 75,000,000 savings bond 
holders along with thrift depositors and 
others can be educated to register their 
objections, there is some hope of getting the 
Federal budget balanced. 

Red ink. The Federal National Bank 
at Shawnee, Oklahoma, has distributed a 
little folder with a bold red splash design, 
and the following caption: ‘The first red 
threat—is in red ink.” It likewise warns 
that “Personal thrift is always good, but 
it isn’t enough. National thrift is neces- 
sary also.” The folder cites the significance 
of a $42 billion Federal budget, and warns 
that taxes today constitute the greatest 
menace to our national and personal well- 
being. According to William H. Dodson, 
Jr., vice-president, there has been a fine 
local response to the folder. Also, other 
banks have requested copies, including 2 
20,000 order from an Eastern institution. 

In an ad series, Hancock Bank, Gull- 
port, Mississippi, has pointed out that 
increased taxes are “eating up our seed 
corn,” or the savings needed for capital 
purposes. One ad, “Running in the Red,’ 
inveighs against deficit financing, and al- 
other cites tax difficulties of local unils 
due to heavy Federal spending. 

Beyond these and many other educa 
tional efforts in this direction by individual 
banks or banking groups, a further step 
was recently suggested by M. K. M. 
Murphy, president, Boiling Springs Sav 
ings and Loan Association, Rutherford, 
New Jersey, and former president of the 
United States Savings and Loan League. 
Mr. Murphy asked: ‘Why should not the 
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”..and that Credit Report trom Bankers 


Trust certainly gavé us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inquiry they ger 


rectives the personal attention of an exper/= 
enced credit Officer...” 





"Opies: 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 


ers Trust is based on personal in- 


| terviews with suppliers, customers, 
. com 


competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tior's and regular credit agencies, 


uly, §950 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 























Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 
investing their capital 
IN 


BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series S1-S2-S3-S4) 


Prospectus may be obtained from 


The Keystone Company 
oO Boston 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 9. Massachusetts 





























chasing power of their savings and their 
wages? 

“Far better might we devote adequate 
portions of our public relations appropri- 
ations in such a co-ordinated and co- 
operative effort, than on behalf of our own 
individual business,” Mr. Murphy con- 
tended. “It is self-evident that destruc- 
tion of the will to save in the end means the 
elimination of our age-old services to the 
public. In taking a stand on this we would 
be discharging a trust imposed upon us by 
the people as leaders of finance.” 


e 7] * 


Local Participations 


Officials of a number of banks in north- 
western New Jersey met recently at the 
invitation of the Morristown Trust Com- 
pany to discuss a plan of sharing locally 
those business loans larger than the loan 
applicant’s regular bank of deposit was 
willing or legally able to handle. 

E. M. Barnes, vice-president and senior 
loan officer at Morristown Trust, led the 
discussion. He pointed out that the main 
advantage would be that proceeds of the 
loans thus negotiated locally would be 
deposited in the co-operating local banks. 
The credit analyzing facilities of Morris- 
town Trust and its experience in connection 
with specialized transactions such as 
accounts receivable loans were offered to 
any banks participating. 

Advantages listed. ““The program has 
many attractive features for all of the 
banks in the area,” Mr. Barnes states. 
“These include the ability to handle the 
larger loan requirements of their depositors, 
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the ability of the smaller banks to hold the 
large deposit balances of their big cus- 
tomers, the availability of some increased 
technical credit and security loan experi- 
ence to offer to their customers, the ability 
to hold and employ local deposits in local 
business activities, and the promotion of 
co-operation among banks in the area.” 

As to the bank response, Mr. Barnes 
adds: “Since the proposal was announced 
we have had a few inquiries, we have placed 
some business, and have been reassured by 
most of the bankers who were present at 
our meeting that they will approach us 
first in connection with applications larger 
than they wish to or can handle. 

Gradual growth. “We have been of 
the opinion from the inception of the idea 
that the proposal would not result in very 
much activity at the outset, but that it 
would ‘be something which will increase 
gradually over months and years to follow. 
This is particularly true since several of 
the banks serve relatively rural communi- 
ties and have not been accustomed to 
negotiating or servicing larger loans, or 
any loans involving complex aspects of 
security or repayment.” 


« 


Questions and Answers 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has killed two or three birds with one 
stone, in reporting the results of an interest- 
ing television interview which the editors 
of Newsweek magazine conducted with 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan’s president. 

While the discussion revolved around the 
social and economic contributions. of life 
insurance, Mr. Lincoln made many refer- 
ences to Metropolitan’s activities and 
achievements in 1949. It worked very 
neatly, therefore, to use the complete 
transcript of the question and answer inter- 
view as the main feature of the Company’s 
annual report to stockholders on 1949 
operations. The brochure was excellently 
illustrated with scenes and charts which 
appeared in the telecast. 

Moreover, a sound motion picture was 





Effective use of interview technique by Metropolitan Life 






wa. Lenco“. That's teue enough. But losses 

















wnvartably are small because of the emphasis 
placed on safety. However, af an investment 
gets into trouble, we have the resources to 
“ride along” with it as long as there is any 
chance of working st out satisfactorily, In 
addition, each Life insurance company main. 
tains a contingency reserve, a sort of safety 
cushion to absorb any untoreserable losses 
whether from investments, abnormally high 
death claims during epidemics, or from any 
other cause 

MR. CRAWFORD: Just how much os that? 

MR. LINCOLN: In the case of the Metropolitan, 
it was 559 million dollars at the énd of 1949. 
Actually, this represents about 6 percent of 
the Company's obligations —a sum which ex 
perience indicates is adequate. 

wa. SHAW: Coming back to investments— could 
you tell us where Life insurance companies in 






METROPOLITAN ASSETS 


vest most of their funds? 

“Rm. LINCOLN: There are variations among 
companies, of course, but I think Metro- 
politan’s record might be interesting. This 
chart (page 7) shows the major classifications 
of our investments as of the end of 1949, As 
you can see, 43 percent was in bonds and 
preferred stocks of commerce and industry; 
32 percent in United States and Canadian 
Government bonds; 14 percent in city and 
farm mortgages and real estate; 3 percent in 
housing; 4 percent in policy loans; and some 
4 percent in other assets 

sam. SHAW: Has there been much variation in 
types of investments over the years’ 

MR. LINCOLN: Yes, there has — largely because 
the needs of our national economy have been 
constantly changing. Life insurance invest 
ments have continually flowed to those parts 
of our national economy where there was 

























made of the interview, and copies o! the 
film are available for showings to ‘ocalf{taleni 1 
groups. and wil 
Notable contrasts. Of particular inter. § over, m 
est to financial executives are Mr. Linc ln’; ff income 
comments on Metropolitan’s changin» ip. § vides. 
vestment policies. Thus, its holdins off cial sec 
United States and Canadian Govern:nent§ dom to 
bonds at the end of 1949 represented aboutf§ Mam 
32 per cent of total assets, as compared § busines 
with nearly 53 per cent at the close off apprent 
World War II, and only 3 per cent in 1929, f ary. 
In contrast, Metropolitan now has 4:3 per} the out 
cent of its assets in corporate bonds and f ship of 
preferred stocks, as compared with 23 perf other f 
cent just four years ago. Only some 13 perf today 
cent of total assets are in mortgages, as priced 
against about 50 per cent in 1929. scales 1 
The skillful use of the question and points. 
answer method in the report makes forf lems, t) 
easy reading, and helps in the emphasizing f day wh 
of certain points. It represents a departure § An exp 
worth considering by other financial § shoals i 
institutions. Clea: 
r + 7” of Mr. 
mains 
Retired Bankers —" 
ee xs ment. 
as Business Counselors calle 
While much of the current talk about f for thi 
aiding small business revolves around easier “It mi; 
credit, it is recognized that often the prob-§ be esta 
lem is one of management, and an interest- J and stc 
ing suggestion in that regard has been § Would 
advanced by Philip S. Shoemaker, a Cleve. f could | 
land financial and management consultant. f same | 
Mr. Shoemaker maintains that many § Ibviou 
small businesses with young and inexperi- § agency 
enced owners could well make use of thef of the 
services of retired officials of banking and Person: 
industry, perhaps as “working directors’ J ation ¢ 
on call several times a month for counseling, Pusine: 
on a fee basis. ithe dir 
Economic waste. The growing practicef Standir 
of retiring trained and competent men ath “Co 
65 to complete leisure is held by Mr. Shoe- modest 
maker to be an economic waste. “The | period 
majority of these men are still too vigorous}, Certa 
and mentally too young to retire perma-f}!" proc 
nently from active business life,” he states.) edly v 
“They represent a reservoir of counseling | quirem 
| “As 
fee, a f 
/no bet 
)nessm: 
Mr. 
greatest need and where the companies could new and improved praducts for our customer firm rs) 
mabe ate investments ot rcavonable rates of ri ates, g 
Se cores ammumranewore aI Onio. 
MA. LINCOLN: Yes, investments are made in economic value of these Life insurance in 
areas like the Southwest, for example, where vestments 
sa cheat te seenry skewness RUB: Hes brgraale hang sa ;' 
cadickee eects Sv eee en 
SS aaeane ‘ietasneeeene Tha 
cna otaianwlton — aatan tae marae eae opport 
pecthe maniac ln Wem ea which 


as compared with nearly 53 percent at the 
close of the War and 3 percent wn 1929 

Since the War, industry has had great need 
for money to help get back into production to 
meet pent-up consumer demand. The Com- 
pany responded and now has 43 percent of its 
assets serving industry and commerce, as 
egmpared with 23 percent only four years 
ago. Just how helpful these investments by 
Life insurance compames are ts indicated by 
the president of a manufacturing concern 
who said: 





We can thank the Institution of Life in 
surance for the new money which we needed 
to carry on additional research programs. 11 
makes possible not anty the development of 


its investments amounted to about 308 mi! 
lion dollars — providing homes for more than 
100,000 peuple. When the projects now under 
construction are completed, Metropolitan «tll 
have about 340 million dollars invested in 
large-scale housing projects which will pr: 

vide homes for 130,000 people. 


INVESTMENT IN HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 


CUMULATIVE COST YEAR BY YEAR 





wr. wun: Have these housing projects or 


porated any new ideas’ 


MR. LINCOLN: Yes, a number. For example 


the use of the land is novel, beau the 
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talent which small business is in need of, 
and willing and able to pay for. More- 
over, many of these older men need more 
income than their retirement fund pro- 
vides. For those who have assured finan- 
cial security there is the fatigue of bore- 
dom to overcome.”’ 

Many of the young owners of small 
business have not served a_ seasoning 
apprenticeship, as was formerly custom- 
ary. Rarely is there proper planning at 
the outset, on such matters as the relation- 
ship of working capital to machinery and 
other fixed assets. Operating a business 
today requires heavy outlays for high- 
priced inventories and high hourly wage 
scales which sharply raise the break-even 
points. And, beyond the monetary prob- 
lems, there are decisions to be made every 
day which might well lead to serious losses. 
An experienced hand to help steer past the 
shoals is often sadly needed. 

Clearing house. Granted the validity 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s idea, the difficulty re- 
mains of effecting contacts between the 
novices and veterans of business manage- 
iment. It is suggested that some com- 
munity ‘“‘clearing house’”’ could be set up 
for this purpose. Says Mr. Shoemaker: 
“It might be that a clinic procedure could 
)be established, or personal visits to plants 
and stores; perhaps a combination of both 
would be required. Types of business 
could be indexed so as not to assign the 
same counselor to competing concerns. 
Obviously this is not an employment 
agency function due to the age and dignity 
of the men who will counsel. Since the 
personal equation is important, the negoti- 
ation of the right counselors for the right 
business is essential, and it should be under 
ithe direction of a man who has an under- 
istanding of human engineering. 
“Counselors might be disposed to make 
jmodest investments after a reasonable 
period of time,’ Mr. Shoemaker adds. 
/ “Certainly they could be of great assistance 
jin procuring bank loans, as they undoubt- 
jedly would be familiar with banking re- 
/ quirements. 
| “As every worthy service is entitled to a 
fee, a fair per diem would be in order—and 
no better investment could any small busi- 
hessman ever make.”’ 

Mr. Shoemaker heads the consultant 
ifirm of Philip S. Shoemaker and Associ- 


ates, 859 Leader Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 
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Agricultural Economics 


That the country banker has a great 
opportunity to influence the direction in 
which agriculture is to go in the future, was 
the opinion recently expressed by Paul C. 
Johnson, editor of The Prairie Farmer. 

“He can stand firm for efficiency of pro- 
duction and a relatively free market,” 
Mr. Johnson told an audience of Illinois 

ankers. ‘He should also keep up to date 
on the developments in agriculture. For 
Imstance, he should realize that money 
advanced for the materials of soil building 
Such as lime, fertilizer, legume seed and 
Soil conservation practices—may be a 
much sounder investment than the same 
amoun' of money advanced for livestock 
or buii ‘ings.’ 

Three-point program. Mr. Johnson 
has prposed three ingredients of a sound, 
long te>m farm program compatible with a 
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STRAIGHT AS THE CROW FLIES 
to TULELAKE or CALEXICO* 


Through its California-wide service (yours through 
one account in Los Angeles or San Francisco) Bank of 
America gives you direct routing to cities and towns 
throughout the state. This personalized service pre- 
serves the “human touch” in your correspondent 
relationships as well as providing speed and effi- 
ciency in the handling of California transactions. 


*The Northernmost and Southernmost California communities 
served by Bank of America branches. Over 300 other California 


communities have one or more Bank of America branches. 
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Bank of America Travelers Cheques 
are known the werld over. 
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farm economy based on efficiency and the 
competitive market: 

First, “I believe that the soil conserva- 
tion principle is the only justification for 
government payments to farm people. 
City people have a stake in the conserva- 
tion of the land. The public should get its 
money’s worth in soil conservation and 
assurance of a future food supply.” 

Second, “I believe our present support 
machinery should be overhauled as quickly 
as possible to become a stand-by program 
for use only in emergency. I believe a price 
floor should be a floor and not an income 
guarantee.” 

Third, “I believe we should make a real 
study of the reasons for poverty among 
farm people. The problem of the marginal 


farmer is not one of price or of government 
subsidy. The problem of the under- 
privileged farmer is one of education, of 
credit, of doing what needs to be done to 
build his farm into a going concern. I 
believe that government can do a great 
deal along this line without tying up the 
processes of agriculture in a rigid bureau- 
cratic system.” 
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Poll on Forum Topics 


In planning its women’s finance forum, 
The Union and New Haven Trust Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut, knew 
that on the basis of experience elsewhere it 
could probably select four to six subjects 
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! HALSEY,STUART & CO.INc. 

! 123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 

; Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, 1950 “‘ Mid-Year Survey of 
the Municipal Bond Market” and tax chart. 
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Trends and Outlook in the 
Municipal Bond Market 
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T CHICAGO 9C WALL 











Today's broad acceptance of American 
municipal bonds is based in large part ona 
heightened appreciation of their tax-exempt 
status, together with timely recognition 
of their safety, marketability and eminently 
fair yield. At the same time, expanded 
issue volume has created increased 
investment opportunities in this field. 

To both institutional investors and 
individuals, whether experienced or con- 
templating their first purchase of municipal 
bonds, this Mid-Year Survey presents 
timely and helpful information. It 
examines factors currently affecting the 
investment opportunities in municipal 
bonds, discusses the supply of and demand 
for such issues, inquires into the tax 
outlook and price trends. 


Send for this Mid-Year Survey 


As a guide to informed appraisal of these 
bonds and their market, this informative, 
up-to-date survey is available without 
obligation. Send for the new 1950 
“Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal 
Bond Market.” 
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ON PREFERRED SUBJECTS 
The Trust Company 
WOMEN’S FINANCE FORUM 


> Please check in order of preference, 1 to :0, 





My order of preference for your 10 Form 
subjects is: 


(0 The American Eco- [J Household Financial 
nomic System Management 

0 Social Security and Taxes 
Similar Benefits 0 Estate Planning 


00 Trust Funds OO Investments 


C0 Life Insurance CO Home Ownership, 


Mortgages, Real 
0 Wills Estate 
OI would suggest as further topics: 
ET LEE LEE SMES ee Se 
TOE a 5 es arsine nce 


Your name and address are not required. 








Postage-free reply card 


that would have wide appeal. However, 


the trust company also recognized the 


danger that it might choose some topic 
which it thought women should know 
about, rather than those which wome 
themselves preferred. 

Opinions asked. So, it decided to pol 
its customers and other friends to leam 
what they thought women would most like 
to hear about or might derive the mos 
benefit from. A listing of ten _ possible 


forum topics was made in the trust com-f 
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pany’s external house organ, The Journal, 
with an explanation of the sub-topics to 


be covered under each main subject. Shown 
here is the postage-free reply card that was 
enclosed, with the request that the recipi 
ents check the ten subjects in the estimated 
order of preference. 
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Notes from Abroad 


American bankers may not have t00 
authoritative an opinion on the familia 


juke-box question, “How Are Things iff 
Glocca Morra?’”’, but at least two of them} 
recently decided they would find out fo jij 
themselves how things are—economicalljf 


speaking—in some actual of the 
European scene. 
One of these traveling bankers, Frederi 


A. Potts, president of The Philadelphi 


parts 


National Bank, spent five busy weeks iff 


eight European nations calling on core 
spondent banks and central banks, ail 
also talking with industrialists and leadins 
United States officials abroad. Aske 
about the primary impressions he broust! 
back from this trip, Mr. Potts reports # 
follows: 
Not imminent. “The most vivid i 
pression that I received is that war will 
Russia is not uppermost in the minds 
the Europeans, and that although th 
seriousness of the situation is fully realized. 
a shooting war is not imminent. In sever 
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quarters, it was stated that as long as the 
Russians can make headway in the East, 
which they are now doing far too success- 
fully, the western objective will be confined 
to the present ‘cold war.’ 

“Due in no small part to Marshall Aid, 
the industrial recovery of the Western 
European nations exceeded my expecta- 
tions. With the exception of West Ger- 
many, the volume of industrial production 
in each of the Scandinavian and European 
countries visited was in excess of pre-war 
level. Sweden and Norway have the most 
difficult problems to face in the world 
economy. In the case of the former, the 
huge blocked sterling balances (in excess 
of 3-billion pounds) resulting from the war 
debt, and in‘Norway the German occupa- 
tion debt of approximately 800 million 
Kroner, are obstacles of real magnitude. 
The chief problem of Western Germany is 
lack of capital, since the people there lost 
931% per cent of their bank deposits in the 
post-war currency shakeup and there are 
restrictions on importing foreign capital. 

Dollar deficit. “One of the principal 
difficulties in the eight countries visited is 
the inability to rectify the dollar deficit. 
There is no single panacea for this, and the 
final solution must include continual plant 
i modernization, larger incentives for labor 
Fand management, a better knowledge of 
Four own markets, and an easing of our 
‘tariff wall. 
| “As part and parcel of the above is the 
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inability to convert sterling credits into 

d the® dollars throughout the sterling area. The 
topics solution may be found in the establishment 
knowl of a European Payments Union, some form 

vomel} of a federation of Western European States, 
the assumption by the United States of a 

Lo pol Spart or all of Britain’s war debt, or a con- 


lean tinuation of ECA aid. 
rst like 
> most 
ossiblef 
t com-§ 
ournal, 
pics to 
Shown 
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recipi 
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The recently pro- 
posed Schuman Plan for the unification 
under a joint directorate of the steel and 
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leading #™22Y is considered a constructive move, 
Asked althouch the difficulties in setting up such 
broughife: plan are thoroughly understood.” 
ports Soci alist planning. The other voyager 
was George M. Clark, dynamic president 
vid it of the Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, Ten- 
withfe’’ssee. He journeyed to England specifi- 
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planning program. The conclusion he 
reached is that such a program leads not 
only to a reduction of personal freedom but 
also has marked economic disadvantages. 
Mr. Clark found that the plans of the 
planners are not “planning out,” but are 
discouraging maximum production and 
thus creating a lower standard of living 
than might otherwise be obtained despite 
a lack of raw materials and the wartime 
loss of investments abroad. Particularly 
did he find the terrific burden of taxation, 
arising in part from the number of expen- 
sive ‘‘free’”’ services now provided, a drastic 
handicap in the struggle of millions of 
Englishmen to better themselves. Also 
found discouraging were the numerous 
regulations and restrictions which accom- 





pany a planned economy. 

No housing boom. As to housing, Mr. 
Clark found it desperately short, and yet 
he said that building activity is currently 
being curtailed. Building by private con- 
tractors for rent or sale is practically non- 
existent, he discovered, with the govern- 
ment being committed to a program of 
rental construction by local authorities 
subsidized by the central government. 

According to Mr. Clark the traditional 
independence of the English farmer no 
longer exists, since he is under threat of 
government land seizure if the land is not 
used to “‘best advantage.” 

Upon his return to Chattanooga, Mr. 
Clark has been deluged with invitations to 
speak before local and other groups. 
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City National Serves You Faster... Better! 


Centrally located in the heart of the nation 
and the heart of the city, City National has the newest, 
most modern facilities to speed transactions for you. 
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Here in Kansas City, City National is right 
in the heart of the business district . . . and just across 
the street from the Federal Reserve and many govern- 
ment financial agencies. 


For services across the nation or around the 
world, City National, right in the Heart of America, 
uses fastest air or rail connections . . . plus direct 
foreign banking facilities! 


To get the correspondent service you want, 
when and where you want it, call on City National. 
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returns. All these add up to less work, early payment, and low cost 
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We have a zeal to give our correspondents the very best of service 





backed up by complete ultra-modern facilities and by vast experience. 
The extent of this experience is indicated by the fact that more than 
500 members of the staff of the Continental Illinois have been with 


this bank for more than 25 years. 


Write for our circular on “Collection Service” which shows how 
the competent staff and advanced techniques of the Continental 


Illinois can save you effort, time, and money on collection items. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


Conference. It was the opinion of those 
who participated that the Institute pro- 
gram should be expanded, he said: 1. To 
include a series of indoctrination and 
preparatory courses for new staff members 
at a lower level than now provided. 2. To 
expand the curriculum to provide a broader 
range of subject matter in more specific 
fields of banking. 

At the final session of the convention, 
J. Kaye Ewart, vice-president, National 
Bank of Washington, Tacoma, was elected 
to the presidency, after having served as 
vice-president for the past year. At the 
conclusion of a contest between two highly 
popular candidates, Alton P. Barr, vice- 
president, Security Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was elected vice-president 
over Edward J. Damstra, assistant vice- 
president, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Company. 

The four delegates elected to the Insti- 
tute’s executive council for three-year terms 
are: Maurice Allendoerfer, assistant Fed- 
eral Reserve agent, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Edward H. Fowler, 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Paul E. Jones, 
secretary, Indiana Trust Company, Indian- 








4.I.B. Highlights 


The business advance so far has given 
very little indication of underlying weak- 
ness, Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder told the 1,500 delegates at the 
Golden Anniversary Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking last month 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Nor has the 
prevailing spirit of confidence shown any 
signs of developing into excessive optimism, 
he said. 

“Business planning generally has re- 
mained cautious, and inventories have been 
kept conservative,” he continued. “There 
has been no important volume of specula- 
tion in the stock or commodity markets. 
Bank loans, on the whole, have shown no 
unduly large increase, and our credit and 
financial situation in general remains 
reassuring.” 

Record praised. Praising the American 
Institute of Banking as one of the out- 
standing achievements in the history of 
adult education, F. Raymond Peterson, 
who had come as president of the American 
Bankers Association to bring greetings, 
stated that the Institute’s work is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to American educa- 








tion and to the progress of the banking 
industry. The opportunities it affords are 
fof almost immeasurable value, said Mr. 
Peterson, who is president and chairman of 
ithe First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Fred I. Kent, a director of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, was the featured 
ispeaker at the special Golden Anniversary 
Commemoration program. Mr. Kent was 
ithe first national president of the Institute. 

Citing the growth of Institute activities, 
| President Hartwell F. Taylor, assistant vice- 
'president, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 





Secretary Snyder looks ahead 


stated that during the past year there had 
been an increase of 6,067 members to bring 
total membership to 95,089, and an increase 
of 5,244 enrollments to bring the total to 
49,838. 

Curriculum reviewed. President Tay- 
lor also discussed the need for a broader 
curriculum. He reported that a series of 
conferences had been held during the past 
year culminating in a Curriculum Appraisal 


apolis, Indiana; and Bernard J. Lunt, 
assistant cashier, Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Winners of the National Public Speaking 
Contest for the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment prizes were Gayle L. Gupton, 
Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennes- 
see; John McNerney, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon; Homer E. 
Jacobus, Bank of America N. T. and S. A., 
Long Beach, California; and Mildred F. 
Wilson, Security National Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas. The winning debate team 









for the Jesse H. Jones National Convention 
Debate Fund prizes was from Los Angeles. 
Second prize winner was the team from 
the Chicago Chapter. 

Next year’s annual A.I.B. convention 
will be held June 4-8, in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


t 





Institute’s new officers and executive councilmen 


Left to right: EDWARD H. FOWLER, BERNARD J. LUNT, J. KAYE EWART, 
ALTON P. BARR, MAURICE ALLENDOERFER and PAUL E. JONES 
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**Financing the Frontier” 


“Why couldn’t the life story of a business 
concern, or a bank, be written which 
would be factually true, which might 
indeed be a contribution to history, yet 
would have something of the human and 
dramatic and pictorial quality that goes 
into the making of a novel?” 

This question, strengthened by a good 
deal of research and poring over of old 
records, resulted in just such a story, or 
“financial western’”’ as it has been called. 
“Financing the Frontier,’’ a 271-page his- 
tory of the Valley National Bank, Arizona, 
was written by Ernest J. Hopkins, professor 
of journalism and head of the journalism 
division of the English department at 
Arizona State College at Tempe. 

Hero of the story is the Valley National, 
a bank that multiplied its original grub- 
stake by 10,000 times in 50 years and did 
it against the hazards of the Arizona 
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Atom pile by-products 





il 


“fly” to help medical research 


Radioisotopes were needed by a Boston hospital for patient treatment. Lead- 


shielded box of radioactive iodine (weight, 35 lbs.) picked up by Air Express in 
Knoxville, Tenn., at 11 a.M., delivered 7:15 p.m. Charge, $8.60. Hospitals, like all 
business, use Air Express regularly to get supplies from anywhere in hours. 





It’s easier and more convenient to use 
the world’s fastest shipping service. 
When shipments are ready, just phone 
for pick-up. Special door-to-door 
service included in the low rates. 








ak aon orm mace FF 


Shipments keep moving. Air Express 
goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. 
Frequent schedules. Use dependable, 
experienced Air Express—keep your 
business rolling at a profitable clip. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 







GETS THERE FIRST 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


=> SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 


a 








frontier. The book has the character’ ;ticg 


of both a novel and an economic s! idy 
starting with the bank’s infancy in 399 
and “growing up to maturity and su. ces 
through struggle and hazard and e iter. 
prise and adventure, just as a human hero 
grows.” 

Frontier banking. The story of finance. 
ing the frontier begins in Solomonville, now 
a vanished cowtown in the eastern erd of 
the upper Gila Valley, where the little Gilg 


Valley Bank, smallest of the western coyw- 
town banks, was launched with $25,000 of 
the savings of a small group of southeastern 
pioneers. 

It begins with the ventures of A. G. 
Smith, an experienced Western-style 
banker, who set out to promote a bank. 
and found the people of Arizona still suffer- 
ing from the panic of the 1890’s. The rest 
of the men “who stride through these 














A financial western 


pages,” Mills, Dr. Ricketts, Solomon, 
Moore and others, all played vital dynamic 
parts in establishing what was to become 


the largest bank in the Rocky Mountain} 


Region. 


The revolutionary 30’s. Nineteen thirty-} 
two saw the emergence of Walter Reed| 


Bimson as The Valley Bank’s sixth presi- 
dent. 


manded nationwide attention. 

The primary secret of the bank’s rapid 
growth lay in the policy of placing funds 
actively at work in its own locality, for the 
upbuilding of the area. The bank became 
noted for its progressive practices as 4 
lending institution. Its amount of loans 
outstanding ran as high as 55 per cent of 
its deposits at times and seldom dropped 
below 45 per cent. 

Many instances show the degree t0 
which the bank went to fight the depres 
sion of the 30’s. In 1934, when the Arizona 
legislature adjourned without passing ‘Its 
general appropriation bill, state employees 
and -teachers were paid in warrants fot 


Burroughs Clearing Hous¢ 


The remainder of the volume covers} 
the 17-year period of the bank under the 
guidance of Mr. Bimson, 17 years of finan-} 
cial growth and expansion that has com-} 
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which there were no funds in the treasury. 
Th: Valley Bank promptly announced it 
would cash the warrants at par value. 

Years later, when, because of a techni- 
caliiy, state employees could not be paid, 
the Valley National issued its own cashier’s 
checks in lieu of pay checks, until the mat- 
ter was cleared. 

An FHA pioneer. When Federal plans 
for guaranteeing home modernization and 
home construction loans through the FHA 
were completed, Walter Bimson was an 
early pioneer. It was his belief that the 
loan plan helped to spread the risk, thus 
permitting small banks to operate as 
safely as large ones, enabling bank credit 
to flow more freely, and definitely increas- 
ing each bank’s loan-making capacity. 

One major medium of the bank’s growth 
was the development of installment lending 
in 1936. It started first with automobile 
loans, competing with finance companies; 
later, the bank took out a small loan license 
and began to make personal loans. When 
the FHA Act was changed to provide 
guaranteeing of loans for the purchase of 
equipment, these too were handled. 

During the war, the bank illustrated its 
confidence in servicemen in practical terms. 
Money was made available to nearly 
14,000 G. I.’s for trips home on leave, and 
every cadet graduate, without exception, 
could obtain a $300 loan merely by writing 
his name three times. After the war, a 
special ““G. I. Bank” was set up to finance 
veterans in farms, businesses, operative 
equipment, and the purchase of homes. 

The Bimson policy. Thousands of 
small businesses have been established and 
expanded by the Valley National. As a 
member of the Post-war Small Business 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, and the newly reconstituted 
Small Business Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington, 
Mr. Bimson has “urged upon the American 
banking profession the immense importance 
of fostering the grass roots type of business 
activity.” 

Just recently, in an effort to keep the 
financial promotion of small business on 
the private enterprise side of the line and 
to help release an even greater amount of 
bank credit for strengthening and expand- 
ing small business, Mr. Bimson devised a 
new plan which calls for the adoption of 
the central features of the FHA Title I plan. 
Under this plan, the reserve set aside for 
losses is put up by privately-owned banks, 
with the power of inspection and decision 
regarding Title I loans resting solely with 
the lending institution. 

Other practices included in the bank’s 
lending policy include vacation and sum- 
mer school loans for teachers, educational 
loans for students, 4-H loans for boys and 
girls, hospital loans, and farm improve- 
ment loans of every variety. 
srowth figures. Other measures of the 
bank’s growth are documented. Deposits 
increased during Mr. Bimson’s 17-year 
period from $6.7 million to $230.4 million. 


~ 


Its branches increased from 9 to 29, in- 
clu ‘ing the purchase of six existing banks. 
lh bank’s personnel has increased from 
87 -5 almost 1,000, and customers number 


ap! oximately 250,000 compared to 12,000 


in 1933. 


ginally, the book was distributed to 
em..oyees and stockholders of the bank 
W expressed their desire to have one. 
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FPRA School’s management board and instructors 


The 1950 catalog shows a well-rounded program 


In addition to this distribution, copies are 
available for purchase in book stores in 
Phoenix, Tucson, and Flagstaff. ‘“‘Financ- 
ing The Frontier” is published by The 
Arizona Printers, Incorporated, Phoenix. 


Full Sessions 


The School of Financial Public Relations 
has completed preparations for its third 
annual session on July 31, with full class- 








| GADGETS } 


Seldom do we take time to measure 
the time-saving value of “gadgets”. 
Whenever one is developed we exper- 
ience a brief moment of enthusiasm and 
perhaps even go off the deep end in 
our evaluation of it. All too soon, how- 
ever, is it merged with other things and 
more or less loses its identity and its 
significance. 


A case in point here at DeLuxe is a 
little gold stamping machine which we 
bought some years ago to imprint the 
names of individuals on our pocket 
check covers. We paid about eighty 
dollars for this little machine and the 
manufacturer told us it would stamp up 
to four hundred covers a day with a 
good operator. We now stamp two 
thousand covers in six hours. 


The reason for this additional output 
is “gadgets”, There are so many and 
they look so formidable that by com- 
parison the original machine appears 
dwarfed. People who watch the stamp- 
ing operation for the first time are not 
too impressed with the time controls, 


pressure controls, heat controls, auto- 
matic locking devices and automatic 
ejectors, but we who lived thru each 
experiment, and saw its final and suc- 
cessful application, appreciate what each 
does for us. With several such units 
in operation, stamping well over a 
million covers a year, a considerable 
amount of money is involved and a 
large amount of money is saved. 











More gratifying than the gadgets them- 
selves, however, is the realization that 
about fifteen different people created 
and built them in order to “‘do it easier’, 
and these same people, and many more 
like them, are coming up all the time 
with other gadgets to save time on 
other operations. In the race to keep 
production costs within reasonable 
limits we cannot depend wholly upon 
major pieces of equipment because they 
will not do any more for us than for 
anyone else, but as long as we have these 
gadgets, and the people who are inter- 
ested in developing them, we are able 
to effect offsetting savings that keep 
our costs in line. 
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Manned by officials with years of 
experience, our Correspondent 
Bank Division renders a complete 
service, conducted in an intimate 
and personalized manner. 
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Cooperation is our guiding policy. 
me 
She 


Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Established 1908 


Member: New York Clearing House | 
i Association, Federal Deposit 
| Insurance Corporation 








BANKER’S SPECIAL 


For Insuring Automobiles 
Financed by Banks 


@ Combines low cost insurance 
with the convenience of a master 
policy 

* apr designed only for 


banks dealing direct with the 
public 

e@ Available through licensed 
agents and brokers in most states. 


Write today for Booklet B 


CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7 N. ¥. 
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Illustrates four steps in reconciling a bank statement 


rooms again promised the faculty on the 
Chicago campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Classes continue through August 11. 

Four new faculty members have been 
added to this year’s staff, which will add 
letter writing, development of a_ public 
relations department and the effective use 
of words, to an already long list of sub- 
jects. The present curriculum includes 
public and employee relations, applied 
psychology, advertising, public speaking, 
salesmanship, and other subjects. 

Between the first and second year ses- 
sions, students are assigned six problems. 
In addition, each student will complete a 
project of his own selection, approved by 
the faculty. The project must entail the 
solution of a public relations problem with 
the student’s own institution. So that 
students may get the most from the resi- 
dent sessions, each class is limited to 50. 

The faculty of the school has been drawn 
from Northwestern University, the bank- 
ing industry, the advertising business and 
other fields. 

Chairman of the Board of Managers is 
Robert W. Sparks, vice-president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York City. Sharing 
management responsibility are John L. 
Chapman, vice-president, City National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; J. 
Mills Easton, second vice-president, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago; Swayne 
P. Goodenough, vice-president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York; Robert Lindquist, vice-president, 
LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; and 
Preston E. Reed, F.P.R.A. executive vice- 
president. The first four head committees 
on faculty and curriculum, promotion, 
operation and finance, and admissions, 
respectively. 


Balancing a Checking 
Account 


The Peoples Bank of Youngstown 
(Ohio), like many banks, found that educat- 
ing customers in balancing checking ac- 
counts was drawing considerable time from 
the daily work. The bookkeeping depart- 


ment received numerous telephone calls on 
statements and a number of customers 
have personally called to ask to have their 
checking accounts balanced for them. 

During one of these sessions in which the 
customer had a particularly difficult time 
understanding the process of balancing the 
statement, V. T. Bartholomy, an assist- 
ant treasurer, resorted to drawing a picture 
or diagram. It worked so well that he 
expanded upon the drawing, arranging the 
checks and check stubs in numerical order, 
matching the numbers, and drawing arrow 
indicators from the canceled checks to 
corresponding amounts on the statement. 
This indicated immediately which checks 
were outstanding, and served to balance 
the customer’s statement to his satisfaction. 
The result was a folder entitled, “‘How To 
Balance Your Checking Account,” which 
has served to reduce inquiries to a mini- 
mum. 

The folder, in color, illustrates the four 
steps to be taken in order in reconciling a 
bank statement: 

1. Arrange canceled checks in numerical 
order. 

2. Compare and check the number and 
amount of each check with each check stub, 
with the amount entered on the statement. 

3. List the number and amount of each 
check outstanding. 

4. Subtract the total of the checks out- 
standing from the amount shown as the 
balance on the balance sheet. 

The leaflet also lists a number of sugges- 
tions in case the account does not balance, 
as well as a number of precautionary meas- 
ures to assure accurate statements. ‘The 
leaflet is periodically used as a statement 
stuffer, and one is given to every new 
checking account customer. 

The booklet was copyrighted in 1948 in 
the name of The Peoples Bank of Youngs- 
town, and permission for its use should be 
obtained from the author. Sample book- 
lets are available from the bank on request. 
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Banking Errors Dramatized 


A sound slide film dramatizing the con- 
sequences of the most prevalent banking 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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errors to assist banks in creating error- 
resistant personnel has been released by 
the Financial Public Relations Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

This new employee training film, ““From 
Littie Acorns,’”’ was produced under the 
direction of the FPRA’s visual education 


little 


acorns . 


An FPRA Sound Slide Film 








Banking errors dramatized 


committee, headed by Larry J. Smother- 
man, public relations director, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Before the script for the film was pre- 
pared, the committee made a survey of 
commonly made errors, which resulted in a 
list of twenty of the most frequent. Seven 
of these were selected as the basis for the 
plot of the film. Five dramatic episodes 
picture their effects on the customers and 
the bank. 

The FPRA began its visual education 
program several years ago with the produc- 
tion of a series of five sound slide films for 
employee training in customer relations. 
This series is used as the basis of the train- 
ing program in many banks. The demand 
for a means of making employees more 
error-resistant led to the production of 
“From Little Acorns.” 

Because of its wide distribution, the cost 
of the film, which is underwritten by FPRA 
member banks, is $45. Included with it is 
a training manual which contains instruc- 
tions complete for setting up employee 
meetings so as to get the most possible 
from the showings of the film. The film is 
avai’: ble to all banks at the same price as 
to fk PRA members, and may be ordered 





thro th the association’s main offices, 
} 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
B Illinois. 

H 
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Canadas Oil... 


A new brochure has been prepared by The Royal Bank 
of Canada, ‘Canada’s Oil Bank,” to provide basic 
information for oil men interested in Canada’s 

oil fields. It is factual, comprehensive and 


up-to-the-minute. 


Here are the important 
subjects covered in 
this new brochure— 


Leases and 
Reservations 


Conservation and 
Proration 


Immigration 


Minimum wages and 
holidays with pay 





CANADA'S 


OIL 


An outline of basic 
Government Regulations 


of interest to all oil men 


Compiled by 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Business operations 
in Canada 


Taxation 


Tariffs and 
Customs Regulations 


Foreign Exchange 
Control 


Western Canada 
Petroleum Association 





Maps of Western Canadian oil fields, showing 
locations of The Royal Bank branches, are also 


contained in the book. 


Copies are available on request to the Advertising 
Department, Head Office, Montreal. Please write on your 


business letterhead. 


Ask the Royal about Canada’s Oil 


57 branches in Alberta, the “oil” 
province. Over 730 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America, New York, 
London and Paris. 


Head Office, Montreal 
Assets exceed $2,334,000,000 





THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 
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The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, (Pa.) 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ultra-modern features in recent bank modernizations also rate high in efficiency 


Modern Bank Features 


Among recent examples of modern bank 
architecture, the following bank interiors 
evidence how completely modern functional 
design incorporates both beauty and effi- 
ciency. 

The ultra-modern effect at the new Main 
Delavan office of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, New 
York, is created by lighting channels 
designed in long, sweeping surrealistic 
curvés across the length of the banking 
room. The lighting quality itself is the 
result of the Catho-Ray system which has 
a light reflection of 70 to 75 per cent. 

The new office is constructed of cream- 
mansota stone, with woodwork finished in 
white oak. Other features include a large 
photomural, a recreation room for em- 
ployees, and air conditioning throughout. 


° 


As highly modern as is the new half- 
circle tellers’ counter arrangement at the 
new Mayfair office of The Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society (Pennsylvania), it 
was primarily designed for efficiency. The 
half-circle arrangement permits the deposi- 
tor to go to any window, for the signature 
cards are located centrally, and are easily 
accessible to all tellers. This differs from 
the ‘“‘unit tellers’ system” of most eastern 
savings banks, under which accounts are 
segregated into alphabetical or numerical 
units and customers go to their respective 
windows. 


Tear-Drop Check Desk 


The feature that attracts the attention 
of most visitors at the Brotherhood State 
Bank, Kansas City, Kansas, is the modern, 
tear-drop designed check desk which is 
centered with green foliage and is located 
in the central part of the lobby. Above the 
desk is a tear-drop shaped mirror from 
which green vines hang. 

In addition to the desk, the expansion 
and remodeling program recently under- 
taken by the bank increased the frontage 
of the building by 15 feet and. made possible 
the addition of five tellers’ cages. 

The expansion program, the third such 
project for the bank in the past eight years, 
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Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 


includes indirect lighting, electric eye 
automatic doors, germicidal lamps, and an 
employees’ kitchen-lunchroom with refrig- 
erator and other equipment for preparing 
meals. The basement also has been ex- 


panded to make room for clerical and book- 
keeping offices and a proof and transit 
department. 

* + ¢ 


Motorbank-Garage Service 


More than two years ago, The City 
National Bank & Trust Company, of 
Kansas City, Missouri, anticipating the 
need for adequately servicing the motoring 
customer, constructed new banking quar- 
ters in the center of the city with a Motor- 
bank service and a garage with parking 
space for 550 automobiles. 

While these new parking facilities were 
built partly out of necessity, the bank’s 
experience has shown that adequate garage 
service can be profitable from a parking 
standpoint as well as a banking standpoint 
in providing that extra service to customers. 

The bank has a banking floor on each of 
two street levels. A third banking room, 
the Motorbank, is in the lower floor of an 
adjoining garage. The Motorbank has 
parking space for 50 cars to accommodate 
those making deposits, withdrawals, or 
installment loan payments. These cus- 
tomers are allowed only a few minutes to 
transact their business at one of the four 


Motorbank-garage provides service, proves profitable 


City National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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tellers’ windows in the Motorbank. Aver- 
age time runs less than three minutes. 

Those customers arranging for loans, 
renting or using safe deposit boxes, or 
those who wish to discuss business with 
one of the officers of the bank must use 
another entrance, leaving their automo- 
biles in the main 500-car garage. There is 
no charge for parking in the Motorbank, 
and there is no charge for the first half 
hour’s parking in the main garage for cus- 
tomers transacting banking business. If 
the customer wishes to remain an hour, the 
cost is 15 cents. The first half hour is free, 
and the second half hour is paid at the 
regular commercial rates of 30 cents an 
hour. After the first hour the rates range 
from 40 cents for one-to-two hours, up to 
$1.25 for 12-to-24 hours. The garage is 
open from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., operating as a 
regular commercial garage following bank 
closing hours at 2 p.m. 

Bank costs average 22 cents per auto- 
mobile for each parking, delivery by an 
ook- | attendant and a half hour’s stay. On regu- 
ansit f— lar commercial customers the bank makes a 
profit of eight cents. On bank customers, 
with a half hour’s free time, the bank 
carries a seven-cent loss. However, the 
p profit is made on commercial customers and 

: overtime parking customers. Twenty to 
City | 21 per cent of the customers park more 
» Of | than 30 minutes. 

the An indication of the type of customer 
ring | making use of the Motorbank and garage 
juar- | service can be shown from the fact that 
otor- | 46 per cent of the deposits received by the 
‘king } bank are brought in by automobile. More 
than 25 per cent of the currency and coin 
were |) deposited is handled by the four Motor- 
ank’s f} bank tellers, and about 25 per cent of the 
rage f} money paid out is also handled by them. 
‘king }} ~The Motorbank with space for 50 auto- 
aint |} mobiles often handles as many as 500 auto- 
ners. 1) mobiles in one day. The customer parks his 
ch of } own automobile in the Motorbank section 
oom, } and the cost per stall for the average time 
of an |) is three cents. The actual number of items 

has }) handled by the Motorbank tellers is some- 
rdate _ what below the average of other paying 
*, OF | and receiving tellers, but the average cash 









cus- | handled is higher, which indicates that a 
pete | high percentage of industrial deposits are 


| handled at these windows. In addition to 
the four tellers’ windows in the Motorbank 
| section, there are two payroll windows on 
the first floor level where transactions with 
armored trucks are handled. 
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| Pakistan Problem 


_ Religion and banking are inextricably 
intermingled in a tough problem confront- 
ing the new Moslem nation of Pakistan, in 
South Asia. 

Pakistan, fifth largest of the world’s 
nations in population, was created in 1947 
by the partition of British India into two 
new countries: Pakistan for Moslems and 
India for Hindus. Virtually all Hindus 
moved out of the Pakistan area at the time 
of partition, which meant that the Moslems 
were left with no banks nor business 
houses, because Hindus have traditionally 
| been the financiers and businessmen of the 

Subcontinent, while most Moslems have 

been farmers, soldiers, or laborers. 

Untrained though they were, Moslems 
reopened the closed shops of the departed 

Hindus, but banks were another matter. 














The Koran, holy book of the Moslems, 
July, 1950 . 








Whether you have a lot of mail, or a little 
...every bank can now afford a postage meter. 


e The postage meter prints postage directly 
on the envelope, the exact postage you need 
for any kind of mail...prints a dated postmark 
and (optional) your own small advertisement 
... handles parcel post, too. 


e The meter holds any amount of postage, 
protects it from loss and theft at all times... 
records postage used and available. 


e Larger Pitney-Bowes models, electrically 
operated, stamp and seal mail at high speed. 


e The new DM, the desk model, little larger 
than a telephone...is hand operated, and has 
a slot for moistening envelope flaps. 


e Call the nearest PB office . . . or send the 
coupon below for illustrated booklet. 


~ PITNEY-BOWES 
) Postage Meter 


~ World’s leading makers of mailing machines .. . 
offices in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada. 
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PItTNEY-BowEs INc. 
3138 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Send illustrated booklet to: 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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at Chase Bank, Mrs. Nielsen...” 
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TO SERVE— 


smooth over the rot 


or lack of proper budgeting 


lo heey 


t worry about folks These 
thumbing through 


that is the principle 
on which this bank 


ugh spots caused by unexpected emers 
Sometimes income and 
be properly balanced by spreading the payment a 
time through the proper use of bank credit. Industrial 
has made nearly as many loans as there are pe 


e loans, for the most part. were to average-in 


"Our family finances were in a nee 


but not now’ 





The wife was speoking. “It’s like this,” she 
‘We were both steadily employed and 


were not extravagant. But debts kept piling up 


explained 


For one thing, | wos sick for awhile and had to 
stop working. Then we bought a car which my hus 
band had to have for his work. Also our furniture 
and carpets were getting so worn and shoddy thot 


© . we were ashamed to ask people to our home 
is built i csaneiisig tar vadaaalendtande- 
yet we were always having money troubles. Then o 
Rem) au tert | “on ¢ ° BorRkOWING MONEY is not always the answer. But it may help friend suggested to us that we talk over the mat 
meth S, ie | “Sure, your °5 account is welcome 
| 


ter with Industrial Notional Bank.’ 





industrial National figured up our obligations 
—found out what it would take fo consolidate all 
our debts—then made us a loan which would pay 
them off. They arranged for monthly payments on 
detroit a basis that my husband could handle out of his 
le individual solary. Today we ore getting along 









fomously and have our own savings account.” 








the strength and backbone of our democracy. We helped ther 
” Everybody is wel- : 
when they needed help and they've repaid their loans and estab 
come at ( with We' re anxious A . : 
to pay you interest on your lished themselves firmly throughout the comm So when 
dollar whether you open a Com- it’s said of us that we're a human, friendly institution we simply 
pound Interest thrift accor 1 
pe on count for point to our record. Industrial National Bank invites vou to 
$5.00 or $25,000.00. Come on in 
> er you pie? affeies 
and see us, anytime come in and talk over your financial! affair 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Large Enough To Serve You 


TWO DOWNTOWN OFFICES 
Griswold at Michigan 

Washington Bivd. ot Grand River 
ORPORATION 





. Smali Enough To Know You 
We'd Like The Opportunity To Show You 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK 


TUNE IN “M-G-M THEATER OF THE AIR” SUNDAYS AT 2 P.M 


CONVENIENT CITY-WIDE BRANCHES 
Member Faderat 
Member Federal Deposit Inwrance Corporation 


WWJ, FEATURING HOLLYWOOD 


Reserve System 





S OUTSTANDING PLAYS AND STARS 





Banks attract small personal and business accounts with personalized ad series 


forbids them to charge interest. How could 
banks function without making loans at 
interest? 

Foreigners established one or two small 


banks, but for two years virtually all 
native banks remained closed. Meanwhile 
a fierce controversy raged among Pakistani 
theologians. Some contended that Islamic 
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respondent banks. 


CapiITAL $10,000,000 





Knowledge you need 


When you have business in this area, use the 
complete knowledge of New England mar- 
kets and business conditions which this bank 
_of “Outstanding Strength” has accumulated 
over more than 114 years of handling diffi- 
cult and unusual tasks for customers and cor- 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SurRPLus $20,000,000 
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law did not really forbid normal interest 
charges in business transactions, but only 
prohibited usury and the charging of in- 
terest by one neighbor to another in 
friendly loans of food, sheep and the like. 

Other religious authorities construed the 
Koran to mean that anyone might lend 
money and expect a share of the profits if 
his debtor used the loan to make a profit, 
but if the loan did not produce a profit for 
the borrower, then the creditor would be 
sinful to expect anything back. Some 
fundamentalists still insisted that no mat- 
ter what the situation, anyone charging 
interest would be condemned to eternal 
torment. 

The question has been argued in the 
mosques and in government bureaus for 
three years. The weight of opinion is 
gradually shifting to the view that there is 
nothing ungodly about commercial loans 
at interest. A half dozen native banks are 
now open, and charging interest, under 
Moslem management. 
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Personalized Ad Campaigns 


A campaign representing a departure 
from conventional financial advertising 
both in technique and message has been 
started by The Chase National Bank of 
New York City in a new series of 1,000- 
line advertisements appearing in metro- 
politan New York newspapers. 

Designed to attract small personal and 
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small business accounts, the campaign 
features Chase’s friendly service, and 
attempts to show that Chase is interested 
in small as well as large accounts. 

The advertisements are based on letters 
received by the bank from customers who 
have expressed satisfaction with the way 
in which Chase has serviced their small 
compound interest, checking and consumer 
credit accounts. 

A facsimile of a letter is displayed along 
with a photograph of the customer who 
wrote it, and the remainder of the adver- 
tisement is devoted to a brief comment 
expressing Chase’s interest in small ac- 
counts. 

* 


A similar series of advertisements spon- 
sored by State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia, and pro- 
moting the company’s trust activities, 
points out the necessity of making a will 
regardless of the size of an estate. 

One of the more personalized advertise- 
ments which was used as a statement 
stuffer, was an enlarged copy of a hand- 
written letter of a man to his wife. En- 
titled ““To Mary With Love,” the letter, 
which discloses the writer’s last will and 
testament, states simply and briefly the 
security and comfort resulting from the 
knowledge that his close co-operation with 


























Promoting trust accounts 


the bank in the handling of his financial 
affairs would now amply provide for his 
loved ones during the remainder of their 
lives. 

. 


_ Recognizing the responsibility of keeping 
its services abreast of the times, the Indus- 
trial National Bank, Detroit, recently 
instituted an advertising series that stressed 
the human interest angle. 

‘he initial advertisement in the series 
asked the thought-provoking question 
“What is Creative Banking?” Said the ad: 

“It’s a curious phrase, isn’t it? Creative 
banking. It suggests, and rightly so, that 
the boundaries of present-day banking are 
not fenced in—that banking today is a 
growing, flexible, responsive profession . . . 
M ‘re important,” the advertisement con- 
tinues, “Creative Banking requires open- 


July, 1950 











GROWING WITH 
A GREAT STATE 


WHEN THE SEATTLE-First NATIONAL BANK was founded 
in 1870, the population of Washington Territory—not 
yet a state—was only 23,955, while the village of Se- 
attle had but 1,107 residents. The bank was housed in 
a tiny frame building. 


During the intervening 80 years, this bank has ex- 
panded to meet not only the growing needs of the city 


which has become the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west but of the entire State of Washington. 


Fifty banking offices, located in most of the state’s 
most important areas, are now prepared to serve the 
financial needs of the state’s two and one-half million 
population. 


Correspondent banks find our system of state-wide 
banking provides more convenient correspondent service. 
Business firms in other regions with transactions in 
Washington are afforded many advantages by our state- 
wide coverage. In each of our banking offices are per- 
sonnel intimately acquainted with local conditions, while 
each branch is backed by the financial strength and 
stability of the entire institution. 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





mindedness, imagination, freedom from the 


shackles of habit and custom . . . We at 
Industrial National have endeavored to 
carry on creative banking . . . pioneering in 
new fields of personal financing . . . wel- 
coming unusual situations in order to make 
personal and business loans bankable .. . 
adopting new facilities . . . making services 
fit the needs of more people...” 

The following advertisements in the 
series each stressed one particular service 
or facility, or one particular problem or 
situation familiar to most people, wherein 
the bank was able to lend assistance. 
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Black-Light Advertising 


Bank of America N. T. and S.’A., long 
a user of outdoor advertising, recently 
incorporated the use of fluorescent paints 
and “Black-Light” illumination on one of 
its more prominent bulletins in San Fran- 
cisco. This first display, which can be 
viewed not only by local vehicular traffic 
but by traffic proceeding to the Golden 
Gate Bridge and points north, proved to 
be a traffic-stopper. 














Billboard with black-light illumination is traffic-stopper 


Through the use of fluorescent paint, 
invisible under daylight and normal light 
illumination, a change of copy is accom- 
plished. During the day, the copy reads 








FIFTEENTH 
Rosters Regional 
CONFERENCE 


Hf 
Hi FORT SHELBY HOTEL, MAY? & 9, 1950 


FIRST VORTHERN 
Wib-CONTIMENT 


i REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


NAB AS 


CONFERENCE 

The Notional Associotion of 

Bonk Auditors ond Comptrotiers 

OLYMPIC HOTE: 
gnaw tem SEATTLE 


May 17-18-79, Te50 





Practical programs featured 1950 NABAC Regionals 





BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 
Limited 


87 Years -; 


69 Branches 


in 


South and Central America, England, 







France, Portugal and Spain 


Complete International 
Banking Service 





“Bank of America” “Statewide,” with a 
California map indicating by dots the cities 
in which the bank maintains branches. At 
night, under conventional lighting, the 
sign reads the same, with “Bank of 
America”’ illuminated by neon. 

However, when the neon lighting is cut, 
and the “Black-Light” or ultra-violet 
illumination is turned on, the word 
“‘Worldwide,” heretofore invisible, appears 
in yellow-green fluorescence, as well as a 
reproduction of the world which appears 
in a variety of fluorescent colors. The 
map, and the words “Bank of America” 
and “Statewide” appear in yellow-green 
or white fluorescent colorings, or are high- 
lighted in black against a white fluorescent 
background. A clock with a sweep second 
hand at the right end of the display is not 
treated by fluorescent paint and is visible 
at all times. The “Black-Light’” auto- 
matically flashes on for a 3% second in- 
terval every 21% seconds. 

The design was prepared under the 
direction of L. E. Townsend, vice-president 
in charge of advertising, Bank of America. 

. © + 


NABAC Roundup 


With the holding of the Western Regional 
in Seattle, Washington, the National As- 
sociation of Auditors and Comptrollers 
concluded a highly successful series of four 
regional conferences. The 1950 series was 
well attended. 

The first conference of the series was held 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, with President Ed- 
ward F. Lyle, vice-president, City National 
Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, among the 
speakers. 

Four regionals. Among other features 
of the three-day session was a panel dis- 
cussion on bank operations which, through 
an especially popular question and answer 
period, demonstrated the mounting inter- 
est in the development of efficient proce- 
dures. Among the speakers was J. R. 
Dunkerley, deputy manager, American 
Bankers Association, who spoke on savings. 
Discussing the matter of bidding for 
accounts Mr. Dunkerley stated that one 
of the great fallacies held by commercial 
bankers: is that savings accounts are the 
same as demand deposits and another is 
that savings are not as profitable as demand 
deposits. 
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Typical Miami weather favored the 


delegates who convened at the Fifteenth y | 
Eastern Regional in Florida’s popular vaca- Oo i S a WF 
tion city. One of many interesting talks 


was an address by C. H. Carson, special 


: , SP & Ca & 
FBI agent, who explained the jurisdic- a 
tion of the FBI affecting banks and em- - ICIeNnc Col rn Tra oe 
bezzlement cases. Walter J. Matherly, 
dean of business administration at the 


University of Florida, predicted continued Specially designed for orderly and easy handling 
and storage of large amounts of coin 


industrial expansion and greatly enlarged 
opportunities for the majority of mankind. 

“Bank Loss Prevention,”’ an address by 
Walter L. Flynn, manager of the Research 
Department, National Surety Corporation, 
New York City, received considerable 
attention from the delegates at the First 
Northern Regional in Detroit. Mr. Flynn 
discussed particularly the prevention of 
employee dishonesty, and suggested a 
number of safeguards to prevent embezzle- 
ment continuing over a long period of time. 

Particularly noted at the Western 
Regional in Seattle, Washington, was the 
ha wide representation present. One delegate 
ities came from the far-distant Bank of Fair- 
At banks, Alaska, to attend the conference. 
the Here Evan Johnson, NABAC executive 

of director, keynoted the theme by emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the interchanging of 
cut, ideas through NABAC meetings, and the 
olet responsibility of NABAC members in pro- 


ord moting safe, efficient banking. 
ears Convention plans. Delegates at all 
ws a four conferences were reminded of the 


ears NABAC’s 26th Annual Convention to be 
The held in Kansas City, Missouri, October 


ica” 23-26. General Chairman for the event 
reen is Edmund G. Armstrong. past president 
igh- of NABAC and comptroller of Commerce 


cent Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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New Service Added 


The current tendency is for savings 
banks to broaden their range of services 


ese ne 





the 


he to customers considerably beyond the Now you can do away with messy coin bags and save valuable 
dent acceptance of thrift deposits and the 














sien. vault space with Stoke’s NEW trays and lockers 
SUPERIOR FEATURES 
e New larger size trays made of 14 gauge aluminum 
— Sturdy construction—most rigid coin trays made 
iona Lips at each end make lifting easy—and serve as pulls 
Boe | to remove trays from locker or stack 
owe e@ Slots are provided in each end (a) to easily remove 
four i first roll of coin in each layer with tip of finger and 
was § (b) to provide visibility of contents 
held 1 e Most economical coin trays made 
| “1 : Built to last a lifetime. Fully guaranteed. 
ional |} LOCKER UNIT illustrated has capacity for $5,500 in coins and 
gy the ff occupies space 19” Wide, 2154” High, 16 Deep. Coin trays avail- 
-_ able with or without storage lockers. 
ures 
| or Trays made in the Following Numbers: 
‘ou; 
iswer = No. 251 holds $ 25.00 Pennies in 50c rolls 
‘nter- No. 105 ‘“ $100.00 Nickels in $2 rolls 
ia Mr. No. 505 “ $ 50.00 Nickels in $2 rolls 
, . r. Slocum opens first account No. 210 “ $200.00 Dimes in $5 rolls 
a. : No. 325 ‘ $300.00 Quarters in $10 rolls 
o making of mortgage loans. A forerunner No. 350 ‘“ $300.00 Halves in $10 or $20 rolls 
for | i this is The United Savings Bank of Seer hate Guat Sy ante 
L one “ta oit, which has now added personal WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLE COIN TRAY—and FURTHER 
ercial  °2e°Xing accounts to its unusually com- INFORMATION. PROMPT DELIVERY 
> the | Plete list of customer “merchandise.” 
ae i . Commenting on this latest move, Presi- 
| dent William W. Slocum says: “In addition 
mand : Rs ick 
[Span a. cr ec ee UALITY RODUCTS OMPANY 
| Morigages, we have within recent years P. O. Box 3214 CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 
Louse S Juil-. 1950 
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Are your customers 
doing business 





Canadians are currently buying nearly two 


billion dollars worth of goods from the 


United States every year. Here, surely, is a 


market which some of your customers would 


like to know more about. 


If you have customers who could use specific, 


practical information on markets, industrial 


sites, industrial development, or any other 


phase of Canadian business, write fully to: 


Foreign Department, The Bank of Nova 


Scotia, Toronto, Canada. 


With over 350 branches in Canada and 
abroad, The Bank of Nova Scotia can give 


on-the-spot service right across the country. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


General Office: Toronto, Canada 


In New York: 49 Wall Street 


Ask to be put on the mailing list for our 
Monthly Review ... a thoughtful discussion 
of domestic and world-wide economic devel- 
opments from a Canadian point of view. 
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enlarged our loaning services to inclide 
personal, automobile, home modernization, 
collateral and life insurance loans. Other 
recently installed banking services incl:ide 
foreign exchange facilities, safekeeping for 
United States Savings Bonds, and a banak- 
ing-by-mail plan. By adding personal 
checking accounts, we now round out :nd 
complete the full range of banking services 
to the individual depositor or customer.” 

The plan adopted involves the sale of 
20 checks for $2. To publicize its introduc- 
tion, the bank took the accompanying pic- 
ture showing the owner of savings pass- 
book No. 1, issued in 1902, opening the 
first checking account with President 
Slocum handling the transaction. 

For nearly 50 years The United Savings 
Bank of Detroit has been the only bank in 
Michigan devoted entirely to handling 
savings deposits. 
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Newsworthy Briefs 


Women’s finance meetings continue to 
draw interest wherever they have been 
promoted by banks and trust companies. 
The Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company, of Syracuse (New York), re- 
cently sponsored a three-week afternoon 
course for women on “What a Woman 
Should Know About Banking, Wills and 
Estates.” 

And the Newark Trust Company, 
Newark, Delaware, has just completed a 
very successful series of women’s finance 
meetings, covering such subjects as bank- 
ing, insurance, real estate, wills, trusts, 
taxes and investments. 


o 


The First National Bank of Highland |) 
Park (New Jersey), opened its new banking |” 


quarters last month with a dinner for 
stockholders and contractors. The bank 
was opened for public inspection the follow- 
ing day. 

+ 


The Niagara National Bank has been 
granted permission to change its name to 
The First National Bank of Buffalo. Along 
with the proposed name change, the direc- 
tors also agreed on a stock dividend and the 
sale of more than 6,000 shares of stock to 
raise the bank’s capital and surplus. Both 
changes have been approved by the United 
States Comptroller of Currency. 


¢ 


Among banks in the United States 
celebrating anniversaries this year: The 
National City Bank of Evansville, Indiana, 
will herald a century of continuous opel- 
ation on July 4; Monroe Savings Bank of 
Rochester (New York), proclaimed its 
centennial celebration with the publica 
tion of colorful brochure covering the 
bank’s 100-year history. The Peoples 
State Bank of Newton, Illinois, observed 
its 75th anniversary on May Day of this 
year; the First National Bank in Dallas 
(Texas), also commemorated three qual- 
ters of a century of banking in June; the 


60th anniversary of Central National Bank fF 
of Cleveland was heralded in conjunction F 
with the bank’s annual dinner meeting o]7 


the Quarter Century Club when the 79th 


and 80th members of the staff were il . 
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ducied into the organization; and, The 
Kentucky Trust Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Cotton Exchange Bank, Ken- 
nett, Missouri; and, Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, all 
rounded out a half century of business 
operations this year. 
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Eliminating **Headache 
Cheeks*° 


“Much has been written, said, and pic- 
tured on the subject of headache checks— 
poorly designed or incorrectly sized checks 
—to show what is wrong with them and 
why they result in errors and confusion in 
the collection process,” said the Bank 


| Management Commission of the American 


Bankers Association. 

The commission recently published a 
guide called “Standards For Designing 
Checks and Drafts,” for use in planning 
checks that save time and prevent errors. 
The publication is designed to help the 
check manufacturer meet the normal re- 
quirements of the user as well as to facilitate 
bank handling, including sorting, posting, 
proving and other incidental operations. 
It also shows the proper location of each 
item on the check, providing assurance 
that the checks are in harmony with the 
standardization program. This enables 
banks to render faster and more efficient 
service at a lower unit cost, saving money 
for the customer. 

The A. B. A. booklet is made up of a 
series of charts for use in arranging the 
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For planning checks that save time and errors 


subject matter or format of a draft or 
check. The charts indicate the area on the 
face of a check or draft in which a certain 
item should be placed, or the permissible 
area in which the item may be located. 
Each chart of the series shows one or more 
prescribed areas—preferred, permissible and 
restricted—in which the particular item or 


subject matter is to be located on the 
check. 

The booklet contends that most head- 
ache checks are headache checks because 
the manufacturers have no guide to follow. 
Copies of the booklet are available at the 
American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36 Street,. New York 16, New York. 
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HERE ER THEY GO, where’er they stop, 
W where’er they eat, or sleep, or shop, 
Ten miles from home or ’cross the land, 
They’re welcomed with a friendly hand; 
Along the road to anywhere, 
They pay their way without a care. 


HEY USE THE CHEQUES So Safe, so sound, 
The cheques best known the world around, 
To smooth their way as days add miles 
With services they get with smiles. 
For happy travel, who’s to thank? 
... The thoughtful people at your bank! 


De 85% of U. S. vacationists travel in their cars. The 
current full-page ad with this full-color illustration 
in Life (June 12) and The Saturday Evening Post 
(July 1) will remind millions of them to smooth their 
way with American Express Travelers Cheques. Urge 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





For free illustrateg 


> 





your vacationing customers to carry these cheques 


that never let them or your bank down. 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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Trend to smaller estates points way to future trust market 


THE POSSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS 
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What's Ahead in TRU 





T BUSEVESS 
PELE 


A survey of authoritative forecasts of interest 
to general management as well as trust officers 


HE year 1950 marks the end of 
TE first half of the most eventful 
century in history. In this half 
century trust institutions have faced 
and solved the problems caused by 
three depressions, two world wars and 
vast changes in our economic system. 
\t the turn of the century we had a 
small number of trust institutions 
largely serving wealthy patrons. To- 
day there are about 2,800 trust insti- 
tutions. These serve hundreds of 
thousands of people with estates of 
modest size as well as those of great 
wealth. Service to business and insti- 
tuional customers has also been 
broadened. 
‘he period ahead contains possibili- 


By 
ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-President, The Purse Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


ties for growth fully as great as that 
experienced in recent years. It will 
pose problems just as complicated as 
those that have confronted trust men 
in the past. 

Just what are these possibilities and 
problems? 

This magazine, in the belief-that the 
present offers an excellent time to 
pause long enough to look ahead and 
plan for the future, has asked me to 
gather the opinions and forecasts of a 


group of men, each an authority on his 
subject. Each will discuss one vital 
factor and its possible import to_the 
future of trust business. 

Due to the number of topics covered, 
the article is being published in two - 
installments. This first section deals 
with the general outlook, the projected 
market for trust services, small estates 
and trusts, community trusts and 
private foundations, merchandising 
methods, and proposed legislative de- 
velopments that could have a marked 
effect on future trust operations. 

The second installment, to appear 
in the August issue of Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, will discuss such subjects 
as pension trusts, common trust funds, 
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DR. MARCUS A. NADLER 


In this first installment, these highly qualified spokesmen discuss such topics as the trust m 


future relations with attorneys, women 
as trust customers, life underwriter 
relations, and trust profits. 


General Outlook 


For a general view of the outlook 
for trust business in the years ahead, 
we turned to one of the country’s most 
respected economists, Dr. Marcus A. 
Nadler. Dr. Nadler is Professor of 
Finance at New York University and 
consulting economist for the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company of 
New York. For several years he has 
been a featured speaker at the Mid- 
winter Trust Conference. His accu- 
rate forecasts of conditions have 
brought to him the profound respect 
of trust men. Dr. Nadler does not 
claim the ability te penetrate the 
future, but he does identify the factors 
that are vested with significance and 
uses them to guide his opinion of 


what’s ahead in trust business. Here 
are the views he voices: 
“It is impossible to state what 


economic conditions will be a few 
years from today. Bearing in mind 
past experience, and particularly the 
developments of the last few years, 
one may assume that the economy of 
the country will continue to be dy- 
namic and that the standard of living 
of the people will increase. Trust 
companies have proved their worth 
both in periods of prosperity and de- 
pression, and there is every reason to 
believe that their services will continue 
to be sought by individuals and corpo- 
rations. 

*‘Because of high income and inheri- 
tance taxes, imdividuals desiring to 
provide an income for themselves or 
for those near and dear to them will, 














J. BLAKE LOWE 


to an increasing extent, seek the serv- 
ices of tested trust institutions. Pen- 
sion plans, embracing salaried as well 
as hourly wage earners, will be broad- 
ened and many of them will be ad- 
ministered by trust institutions. The 
functions that trust institutions per- 
form for corporations will also un- 
doubtedly grow. 

“Investing of funds is becoming a 
more and more complicated task. 
Bitter experience has taught many 
individuals that following tips and 
rule-of-thumb leads nowhere but to 
losses. Sound investment today, and 
even more so in the future, must be 
handled by specialists who are able to 
analyze not only the position of 
individual companies and industries 
but also broad business developments 
and their influence on the value of 
securities. No one can render this 
service better than the well-established 
trust institutions. For these and other 
reasons one might mention, the out- 
look for the trust institutions must be 
regarded as favorable.” 


Market for Trust Business 


No study of what’s ahead would be 
complete without an understanding of 
today’s market and its probable projec- 
tion. 

A. M. MeNickle, vice-president in 
charge of the Estate Planning Depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, is a leading authority on 
this subject. Mr. McNickle is a mem- 
ber of the executive and educational 
committees of the Pittsburgh Life 
Insurance and Trust Counsel, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Trust Infor- 
mation for the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association and a member of the 








BURNS W. SWENSON 


faculty of the Trust Development 
School of the Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation. He is widely known as a 
lecturer on estate planning matters. 
His comments are as follows: 

“Perhaps the most revealing survey 
of the decedent estate market is shown 
by the Internal Revenue Department’s 
twenty-year record of estate tax re- 
turns filed. 

“During the period between 1928 
and 1947 an all-time record as to 
number and dollar volume of decedent 
estates filing returns was established 
in the year 1930. From that date to 
1935 there was an all-time low in both 
number and dollar volume. However, 
from 1935 to and including 1947, there 
has been a continuous increase in 
returns filed as well as dollar volume 
of the estates filing the returns. Thus 
in 1935 there were 11,110 estate tax 
returns filed for $2,435,000,000; in 
1947, there were 20,899 estate tax 
returns filed for $4,224,000,000. Here 
is a further breakdown: 


Decedent Estates Between $100,000 and 
$500,000: 


1930—5,735 returns filed for $1,495,000,000 
1935—3,567 returns filed for $ 882,000,000 
1947—8,195 returns filed for $1,819,000,000 


Decedent Estates Between $500,000 and 
$1,100,000: 

1930— 814 returns filed for $ 732,000,000 
1935— 376 returns filed for $ 333,000,000 
1947— 726 returns filed for $ 600,000,000 
Decedent Estates Over $1,100,000: 

1930— 479 returns filed for $1,582,000,000 


1935— 190 returns filed for $ 568,000,000 
1947— 267 returns filed for $ 754,000,000 
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“The records of the Internal Reve- F 


nue Department extending over an 
eighteen-year period would indicate 
that the biggest market for the 
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st martial, small estates, community trusts, merchandising methods, and proposed tax law changes 
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development of trust business is in the 
$100,000 to $500,000 classification, for 
this group of estates is greater in num- 
ber today than at any time during the 
period within which records were 
maintained. Estates between $500,000 
and $1,100,000 show a shrinkage of 
11 per cent in number and 18 per cent 
in dollar volume. And, the $1,100,000 
and over group shows a decline of 
44 per cent in number and 52 per cent 
in dollar volume. It is evident from 
this record that those trust companies 
that have been deriving a material 
proportion of their commissions from 
estates of a million dollars and over had 
better adjust their merchandising plans. 
It is also evident that the future of our 
business is bright, but only for those 
trust companies that will make it so.” 


Small Estates and Trusts 


In 1944 the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles launched a pro- 
gram for the development of small 
estates. It was an outstanding suc- 
cess. Senator L. H. Roseberry, father 
of the movement, and his associates 
generously made their results and 
experience available to trust institu- 
tions generally. The resulting re- 
appraisal of small estate business has 
had a salutory effect on the trust field. 

rank Humphrey, vice-president of 
the Security-First National Bank, in 
charge of the trust department’s new 
business, comments as follows on the 
importance of small estates and trusts 
in the years ahead: 

‘Our experience over the past six 
years has more than justified the con- 
vic tion which prompted Senator Rose- 
berry to launch his ‘Small Estates 
C. mpaign’ early in 1944. His premise 
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was that where the services of a corpo- 
rate fiduciary were needed, they should 
be made available, regardless of the 
size of the estate. We firmly believe 
that trust companies can and should 
dispel the idea so many have, that 
trust service is a luxury item, by en- 
couraging the use of their services 
whenever such use fills a genuine need. 

“We are applying this principle to 
trusts, as well as to wills. We try to 
determine the need and the purpose in 
each case, rather than looking only at 
size. We are finding ever-increasing 
instances of customers who need our 
services but who have, until now, 
hesitated to ask for them because they 
believed their holdings were too small 
to attract corporate trustee service. 

‘‘We are convinced that in consider- 
able measure the future success of 
trust companies will depend on whether 
or not they have been able to apply 
fiduciary services to the needs of the 
modest estate—that like commercial 
bankers, they must depend more and 
more upon the use of their facilities by 
the average man.” 


Community Trusts and 
Private Foundations 

Robert L. Knight is one of the 
progressive trust men who believe that 
the broadening of trust activities is 
both possible and vital to the progress 
of trust institutions. He reasons that 
the broad powers enjoyed by corporate 
fiduciaries will enable them not only to 
grow in the accepted channels of trust 
business, but to perform new and 
valuable services to both individuals 
and businesses. Mr. Knight, trust 
officer, The Ohio Citizens Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, is a graduate of Rutgers 


University, of the Graduate School of 
Banking, and of the Central Hanover 
Course in Trust Salesmanship. He is 
the author of “The Relationship: of 
Community Chests and Community 
Trusts in Planning for Social Welfare.” 

Mr. Knight here discusses a phase 
of trust business which may increase 
in importance with changing pictures 
in the distribution of wealth: 

“Before attempting any predictions 
as to the place of community trusts in 
the trust business of the future, let us 
look at the present status of this 
movement now in its 36th year. 

‘Since the first one was founded in 
1914, more than one hundred com- 
munity trusts have been established 
in the United States and Canada. This 
is convincing evidence that the theory 
behind this idea has logic and appeal. 
However, a realistic appraisal of de- 
velopments to date leads to the con- 
clusion that the movement has not 
proved too successful in actual prac- 
tice. 

“The spectacular rise in combined 
resources of all community trusts in 
recent years (from $52,000,000 in 1940 
to approximately $100,000,000 in 1949) 
is not representative of the movement 
as a whole. Investigation reveals that 
90 per cent of the present dollar total 
is held by less than 20 per cent of the 
trust originally established. 

“Even in those instances where the 
resources of individual trusts have 
reached what might appear to be satis- 
factory proportions, the number of 
donors and the total amounts con- 
tributed are small in relation to their 
potentials. 

“If community trusts are to be more 

See TRUST BUSINESS—Page 58 
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The ingredients of a sound but aggressive 


loan program, and methods of improving 
an area’s agricultural pattern 


Mperations of a ¥ARM CREDIT 
AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


ARMING is a business that re- 

quires cash and lots of it. Tech- 

nology in farming is increasing ata 
rapid rate and the demand for short- 
term and long-term credit is likewise 
increasing. Years ago, when farmers 
used horse-drawn equipment and very 
little of that, their credit needs were 
small. Today, in order to achieve 
maximum results, farmers need trac- 
tors, combines, and other equipment 
involving sizable outlays. 

From our experience in operating a 
Farm Credit and Service Department, 
we believe that banks can meet the 
augmented demand for funds safely 
and profitably. Our farm loans have 
increased ten times in the past six 
years, yet we have, not sustained a 


The farm department maintains a lending library, makes electric sprayers available, awards contest p 


By 
MURRAY G. VIA 


Vice-president, The First National Ex- 
change Bank of Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia 


dollar of loss during that interval, and 
we hope to maintain this record even 
during a declining market. 

Of course, it is necessary for a bank 
to have a sound lending program with 
emphasis on field work if maximum 
volume with minimum hazard is to 
be achieved. 

When a farmer comes in the bank 
to see about a loan the first thing we 
do is start a friendly conversation, 
encouraging the customer to talk 





about his farming operations and 
family before asking him how we may 
serve him. 

After he has requested a loan, we 
find out why he wants the money 
before we take his financial statement. 
We want to ascertain that the loan 
will be used for a sound and construc- 
tive purpose, one which will reduce 
costs and increase profits and thereby 
create sufficient funds for repaying the 
borrowed capital. 

Facts for the financial statement are 
obtained in a conversational manner, 
rather than by asking the farmer direct 
questions as they appear on the state- 
ment. We strive to keep the farmer 


talking about the information we want | 


and not let the conversation wander to 


The bank helped to establish this purebred sales pavilion , . . and fostered an expanded dairy herd program 
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record of outstandings: 


$1,000,000 mark. 








A Remarkable Loan Expansion Record 


Since the establishment of its Farm Credit and Service Department 
six years ago, the First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke has had 
a marked gain in agricultural loans each year. Following is the annual 


Date Short-term Loans 
January 1, 1944 $ 68,325.00 
January 1, 1945 139,601.46 
January 1, 1946 143,712.82 
January 1, 1947 172,318.01 
January 1, 1948 260,564.43 
January 1, 1949 499,640.81 
January 1, 1950 511,414.59 


*With the making of 195 new farm loans totaling $330,385.18 during the 
first five months of this year, outstandings of agricultural credits on June 1 
showed another substantial increase, and are now at approximately the 


Long-term Loans Total 

$ 15,300.00 $ 83,625.00 
43,444.35 183,045.81 
87,990.87 231,703.69 
117,971.05 289,750.06 
173,971.05 434,535.48 
302,149.24 801,790.05 
387,623.80 899,038.39* 














A tenfold farm loan increase without a dollar of loss 


other topics. We let him tell us the 
story of how he obtained his farm, 
livestock and equipment, and what he 
thinks they are worth. 

By taking a financial statement in 
this manner, we usually find that the 
farmer will divulge much about his 
accomplishments or lack of progress, 
the aid or hindrance of his family, his 
commitments for paying existing debts, 
what his farm produces, and other in- 
formation in greater detail than we 


could obtain by direct questioning. 
This information is written up in a 
credit folder immediately after the 
prospective customer leaves the bank. 

After we have completed a farmer’s 
financial statement and found the 
extent of his responsibility, it is very 
important that we go one step further 
with him and find out something about 
his farm operating results. 

We know that bank loans have to 
be paid from income and not from capi- 





tal, yet the credit files in almost all 
banks have capital figures and little 
or nothing on income. In making 
loans to a business concern, a bank 
always wants, to see the company’s 
operating statement. A farmer should 
be no exception to this rule, because 
we need to know his capacity to pay. 
The main difference is that the farm 
operating statement contains many 
physical items not limited to dollars. 

By working with a borrower on a 
farm operations budget, as illustrated 
on pages 30 and 31, we can figure 
approximately what expenses and in- 
come can be expected, and at what 
time. Focusing the borrower’s atten- 
tion on such data tends to give him a 
realistic point of view not obtained 
from a plain financial statement. 


[NX starting with a farmer borrower for 

a year, we try to be reasonably sure 
that he is making financial progress. 
We think it is better not to make a 
loan if we feel that further assistance 
to the borrower will have to be cur- 
tailed, since it is likely that the bor- 
rower may eventually need more 
credit than we will be able to extend. 

We follow the slogan ‘‘Look before 
you lend.” If the proposed loan is to 
be made for a short term and on a 
collateral basis, we find it a wise pre- 
caution. to check with the county 
clerk’s office to see -if there are any 
chattel mortgages outstanding, and 
then determine if they are listed on the 
applicant’s financial statement. 

Any loan that is well made is half 
collected, and in order to have a really 
sound farm lending program it is 


es about 1,000 calls annually, and takes a leading role in agricultural marketing projects as shown below 


Its poultry-raising promotion has encouraged ultra-modern plants such as this, which can process 48,000 chickens a day 
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FARM CREDIT STATEMENT Federal Re met 7 re COMPARISON STATEMENT Federal Reserve Bank of Richinond 
credit 
ee farm Ci redit File 
Nase. — Alert Parmer e Name______ Frank Alert Farner ee % 
Address__ Rts 3, Box 593, Roanoke, Virginia = Date___Jamary 15 19_50__ Address___ Rt. 3, Box 593, Roanoke, Virginia 
To The First National Exchange a Bank of ke Farm near town of Roanoke County Roanoke Township or District Salem 
I, the undersigned, make the following statement of all my assets and liabilities as of the date named below and ASSETS yo. 45 : 19 46 i9_ 47 19_48 19 49 
give = ver material ogre for the purpose of obtaining from you advances on notes and bills bes aring my signature es : 
or endorsement. and for obtaining credit generally upon present and future applications Farm land and & aie dings $15,800 .* 17,500 /# 20,500 |? 26,000 |* 28,000 
FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF ——— = — fe December 19__49 Other real estate : ‘ 
a Mac hi inery and equipment 45300 5,600 6,400 6,800 7,300 
ASSETS | LIABILITIES" restock 4,900 5,100 5,800 | 12,000 22,200 
ed, crops and supplice 1,600 2,000 3,000 3,200 4,500 
Farm land and buildings 28,000 Mortgage on farm ; 4,455 Household equipment 1090 1,000 iz, 500 1,500 1,500 
Other real estate rigages © =" “other real estate 
Machinery and equipment 7,300 Notes payable to merchanta Receivables (accounts, notes, ete.) ¥ 
12,200 Notes payable to this bank 500 
and supplies 4,500 Chattel Mortgages at F. Ne E.B. 9,800 
Household equipment 1,500 Notes payable to Government Agencic Stocks and bonds 
‘ Cash v estimated 600 700 800 goo 
' bles (mecounts, not Notes payable to others _ 3,000 ( ) = 625 670 800 a 
Accounts payable ait 
Total Assets 28,730 | _32,425! 38,570 | 51,400 | 53,500 
Stocks and bonds »y cash value life ins.) ‘ : $ x 3 Sy 
sh value of life insurance 900 _— LIABILITIES 
Cash om hand and in bank 700 Other 6 aes Mortgage on farm > 6,478 |* 6,229'* 5,380 * 4,876 |§ 4,455 
Mortgages on other real estate 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 17,755 Notes payable to merchunts 
Notes payable to th 800 3,000 700 300 = 
Notes payable to Governme 
| , NET WORTH 35,745 Chattel Mortg = at F.N 1.Es Be 3,700 3,300 4,400 7,000 9, 800 
TOTAL ASSETS ($ 53,500 || TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH $ 53,500 Notes payable to others 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
“Information as to who holde mortgages, etc., sbould be written on the back of this form 7 Accounts payable 750 800 
LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION OF FARM: Located near Town of _ Roanoke ounty of. Roanoke a Rente and interest due 
Towaship ot District Salen County 234 Ront_2 > WOSE nites from nearest town Taxes due _ 
Detal ettes. 2 Acren of cropland 100 Some of farm Frank's Dairy Farm r Due Ins. Ce (sec by cash value life ins 
Assemmed tax value $20, . Annual real estate taxes $ Kind of road om. - Othe 
TO FARM AND OTHER REAL ESTATE: Phe legal a al estate listed in this statement is solely in 
opt as follo First Mortgage held by Birst National "Eoenee Bank 3 
FIRE mOURANCE Main Dwelling$,22000 main tun 3. 10,000 ther buildings $2,000 ~Total Liabilities = 14,728 16,329 * 13,480|s 15,176 17,755 
livestock 8 produce § qi wry § 2 wads $ 1,500 $ $ $ $ 
auto and truck $ = CROP INSURANCE i _ 4 ie awitestecen 14,002 16,096 25,090) 36,224 35,745 
LIABILITY INSURANCE (auto and truck): Personal injury %  . 00 pre ited lamage $ - ~__ Important Enterprises ” ane 
LIFE INSURANCE: Face amount of policies $__3,' Name of insures F._A,. Farmer Dairycows (No) 34 32 32 a5 aT 
Name of benefici wife Name fine eo Bilan. Mutua Weoutix (No) Heifers & Calves 34 30 28 31 41 
OTHER snponneaTioN:  em-clep Balto on enderesd notes fer 0 OM My age is 49 Hogs (No) L 9 2 _o 
Married of single M Wile’s name Mary Number of dependenta___ 4 Poultry (No) 50 100 175 50 ) 
IF TENANT, Kind ('¢-share, ete.) Name of landtor -_ : (eres) Bulls 1 1 1 1 
I hereby certify that the figures, information and state contained on this sheet have been read by me before Cotton (acres 
signing and are true and give a correct showing of my finar hab oniiition on the date stated Corn (acres) 33 26 40 17 3 
Grain (acres) 35 28 34 32 ca 
/ ra > Hay __—_—_—(acres) 40 70 48 65 33 
Signed this 15 __ day of January Sane Kankdé Lauf* FAA rte 0 





The bank follows a policy of “‘look before you lend,”’ backs records with field work 


almost essential to have a good credit 
man with a farm background to do the 
field work. When visiting the farm, 
we walk over it and take notice of such 
things as appearance and care of farm 
machinery and equipment, type of 
farm buildings and their condition, 
appearance of the home, the type of 
neighborhood, accessibility to good 
roads, schools, churches and market, 
condition of the land, arrangement of 
fields, diversification of farm business, 
and similar factors. We talk to the 
farmer, his wife, and other members 
of the family, and they usually tell us 
how the farm was obtained, whether 
they started out as laborers, tenants 
or owners, whether the farm was in- 
herited, and if they co-operate with 
each other. We especially try to learn 
whether the wife and family like farm- 
ing. This is an important factor. 

Since everyone likes to be compli- 
mented, we always try to find some- 
thing nice to say about how the wife 
keeps her home, or comment on land- 
scaping, buildings, livestock, crops, or 
the children. 

After we have visited the farmer we 
write a report on our impressions of the 
man and his family, the land, buildings, 
equipment, flocks and herds, the way 
the applicant manages his soil, the 
quality of his harvested or growing 
crops, special hazards if any, the pos- 
sible value of the land for other pur- 
poses, and what we think of the loan. 
If we make the loan, we continue to 


visit the borrower, and after each call 
we make a short written report of our 
visit and observations. 

In making loans on personal prop- 
erty, a detailed appraisal is made 
on the farm, describing the property 
and indicating its value. However, 
we realize that making loans merely on 
the basis of collateral is hazardous. 
To us, the ability to repay is more 
important than collateral. Down 
through the years, we have all seen 
loans secured by personal property 
and real estate go bad because the 
borrower did not have the ability to 
repay. The first lien on a farm business 
is always a living for the family that 
operates it. 


WE try not to overlook the possi- 

bility of increasing loans with our 
present borrowers. Oft times. a farm- 
er may owe accounts or have several 
loans which we are able to consolidate. 
Or, he may need a loan for improve- 
ments or new equipment. To illus- 
trate, just recently we made a 5 per 
cent loan for $14,500 to a large dairy 
farmer in order to consolidate his debts. 
This loan is to be amortized monthly 
over a period of ten years. Previous 
to the consolidation, the farmer owed 
our bank $2,100 which was unsecured, 
the Federal Land Bank approximately 
$4,000, the P. C. A. $3,200, two small 
unsecured loans at other banks, and 
some bills. He also wanted to replace 
his coal furnace with a new oil furnace, 


and buy some additional cows. In 
making this loan we took a deed of 
trust on his farm, which is worth 
approximately $85,000 on_ today’s 
market. 

We adjust the time and amount of 
repayment of a farm loan so that it is 
in line with the normal farm turnover. 


Operating statements as wel 











_ The First cs Saban ge Bank of Roanoke, Virginia Pap 
Neme :. nd Ad . of ' 
. Estimated ana Fri rom Date: January 1, 1% 
| Acres 7 Units . es T — co 
| wo. | ‘Sot | Jan.| Feb.| Mar.| Apr. | May Jun 
Dairy Produets | 32 [300000 |# 1250, 1250, 1300, | 1300,! 1350., 140, 
Cattle ibs. | 200.) 
Lambs & Wool | | 
Hogs | | | | 
Poultry & Exgs ail 251. 354 35.) 20. 20. 20, 
Wheat | a 
Potatoes | 
Tobacco i | 
Fruit | 
ei GAS ER | sa soso 
| " Total $ 1265, 12654 1515. | 1320. | 1370. 1420. 4 
P aaa - 
— - 2 stimated E: xpenses From Date: January 1, 18 
| | Jan.| Feb. | | Mar. | Apr. | May June 
ee — ed i } 
| Fertilizer and Lime $ 1500, 
| Seed and Plants aL | 300. | 
Feed | 300, 300, 300, 250, 200, 200, 
Labor ae |__ 200, 2950, 200, 200) 200, 25, 
| Gas and Oit | 254254 _50.'___ 50) 100, 1% 
Spray . 
| Containers | Sk ee Sey: som 
Repairs } 100, | ee 100. 
Taxes, all se | 
Insurance 300] 
Interest ot: | 
Living 100} 100. 100./ 100; 100, 1%, 
Chattel Loan Payment 200,200. 200.) 200, 200. 20, 
D/T Loan Payment aa 
Total |$ 825, 25. 2750.| 1100, 800, 95% 
| Net Farm Income 34440 _$4h0 1235, | + 220, 4570, +470, 
Net Outside Income $ 
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A thirty, sixty, or ninety-day note is 
often of no value to the borrower. In 
most cases, credit, to be sound, should 
be paid back within the period during 
which its influence is felt in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the farm 
product produced. We believe that 
no loan should be made unless it has 
a definite repayment plan which is 
related to the receipts from crops, 
milk, livestock products, etc. 

In our credit operations we always 
come back to the primary tenet that 
the most important factor in any loan 
is the man who borrows the money. 
So, it is worth re-emphasizing that we 
investigate the farmer and his family 
as to age, health, standing in the com- 
munity, attitude toward debt, experi- 
ence, business judgment, family labor 
available, integrity, and attitude to- 
ward farming. This information is 
placed in the customers credit file and 
is read before making any new loan. 

Besides its lending functions, the 
Farm Credit and Service Department 
is of assistance to the rural area in 
many ways. 

At the bank we maintain a lending 
library for farmers. Moreover, we 
lend electric sprayers to dairymen, and 
we give prizes for numerous contests 
throughout the year. 

We also make a practice of getting 
out of the bank and making construc- 
tive calls on the farmers. In our 
opinion, a visit to a farm by the banker 
is worth a dozen visits to the bank by 
the farmer. Last year we made 828 
farm calls. In addition we made 158 
visits to businesses that serve farmers 
in this area. 

My assistant, James W. Alvey, Jr., 
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Against framed soil map background, President C. Francis 
Cocke (left) and Mr. Via review farm credit policies 


and I have been no less active in 
connection with group activities. Last 
year we attended 71 agricultural meet- 
ings, and we often make talks at these 
sessions. Also one year we invited 
19 home demonstration clubs, totaling 
453 members, to visit our bank. After 
each group toured the bank, refresh- 
ments were served and brief talks were 
made about various phases of banking. 
The contacts we have made through 
such activities have brought additional 
business not only to the farm depart- 
ment but to the entire bank. 

We have also participated in vari- 
ous agricultural activities which have 
helped to improve the pattern of 
agriculture in this area. The recent 
expansion of the local poultry industry 
is an example. In the fall of 1945 we 
held a meeting of all the feed manu- 
facturers, poultry hatcherymen, county 
agents, agricultural instructors, and 
Farm Home Administration supervi- 
sors. We invited several guests from 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural College, and other 
agencies to discuss the future of the 
poultry industry in the Roanoke area. 
This meeting was held in the lobby of 
the bank, and dinner was later served 
in the bank’s dining room. 

Since that time, three poultry- 
dressing plants have been built in and 
around Roanoke. We feel that we 
were instrumental in promoting these 
new businesses. One of the plants did 
approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
business in 1949. As their plant facili- 
ties would dress fewer than 10,000 
chickens a day, a new plant—said to 
be one of the most modern in the 
United States—was built and put in 
operation in November 1949. This 
plant will dress and process 48,000 
chickens in 24 hours, and, based on 


business done the first five months of 
this year, the total volume of business 
for the year will probably exceed 
$4,000,000. The new income that this 
one plant has brought into this area 
has been of tremendous value. 

Another need in our community was 
a purebred livestock sales pavilion. 
We helped to incorporate the Virginia 
Purebred Sales, Inc., and sold a large 
part of the stock. I acted as its first 
secretary-treasurer and as a member 
of the board of directors. I am con- 
tinuing to act as treasurer without 
compensation. The pavilion was com- 
pleted in April 1948, at which time the 
first sale was held. 


DUE to the fact that there are many 

dairy herds in the Roanoke area, 
there was also a need for a two-county 
artificial breeding association. My 
assistant and I attended meetings, 
made educational and promotional 
talks, and helped organize The Ro-Bot 
Breeders, Inc. Mr. Alvey agreed to 
serve as treasurer without compensa- 
tion, and still continues in that 
capacity. 

Another important function of this 
department is to work with corre- 
spondent banks, which are visited 
several times a year. We assist them 
with their agricultural credits as well 
as other phases of banking. For ex- 
ample, when one of these banks has an 
application for a loan which exceeds 
their loan limit, we will handle for 
them the entire loan or any part of it 
that they request us to handle. Our 
policy is not to solicit business where 
there is a local bank to serve the area, 
or to accept a loan from outside our 
community without first clearing the 
transaction with the local bank. 

See FARM SERVICE —Page 62 
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New A.B.A. manual, with illustrated work forms 
and step-by-step instructions, meets a 
foremost small bank problem 


1 SALARY PROGHKAM 
lor the Smaller Bank 


HE program covered by this 
article had its beginning several 
years ago, at a meeting of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion in Mobile, Alabama. Surveying 
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the various problems of country banks 
at that time, members agreed that one 
of the most needed developments was a 
sound, over-all salary administration 
program. Such a program was needed 


to meet the conditions brought about 
by the rising trend of salary expendi- 
tures, by minimum wage requirement 
and by the increasing attention being 
given to all matters pertaining to per- 
sonnel, 

Today, this needed salary adminis- 
tration program is completed and ready 
for the country banks. It represents 
the combined efforts of the commis- 
sion’s Personnel Committee and the 
Customer and Personnel Relations 
Department of the American Bankers 
Association, with technical assistance 


First steps involve analysis of job duties, and selection of evaluation classifications 
















































































































FORM 1-JOB ANALYSIS TABLE A 
(10 SHOW PERCENT OF TIME SPENT ON VARIOUS DUTIES) 
JOB EVALUATION TABLE 
Employer's Name EE ee a Date December 15, 1949 OB TON Ti 
ickatentndetingeiatiin ———______— oye (Procedure for handling those unusual jobs which do not 
eeries | TOTAL Time | fall within limitations are included in the instructions.) 
pms ON EACH} 
OuTy “ 
on hey eet pee eng «| STANDARD JOB TITLE* PRIMARY DUTIES ~ mst have RESTRICTIONS - cannot 
__chosing supplies and equipment fo ee at least: have more than: 
| 2. HEAD TELLER DUTIES oad ” aes | — ae Te 
| ae nahernlvene -+—_____| Junior Clerk Junior Clerical Duties - 50% Executive - none 
SS —y- comune | 8 | poo tm dag 
L _Feports, ot ‘ Auditing - none 
| 4. COMMERCIAL TELLER DUTIES (Fle a checks, F Bookkeeping - 20% 
spormgen Py oe lee oer Lo Any Secretarial - 5% 
| __ond redemetions ot savings Bonds = mee Stenographic - 10% 
| 5. SAVINGS TELLER DUTIES (Rec 4 . Proof Clerk - 20% 
BR seeheammereers ona! - J General Clerical - hot 
| 6. NOTE TELLER DUTIES oP 
a... ntauming recands ond credit files, Collections iy pe ] owes oy td : a p eel f ied 
| 7. GENERAL LEDGER BOOKKEEPER DUTIES (Proving and posting daily general Ledger entre General Clerk General Clerical Duties - 50% Executive - none 
Soe see Cesieaasten iy Auditing - none 
| 8. INTERIOR PROOF AND TRANSIT DUTIES Proving und F: | ae Mine a —— 
|” graphing checks end depeests, Endersine checks, Preparing outgoing tronsit letters and ve eeping - 25% 
| 9. BOOKKEEPER DUTIES (+ Sear. = 1st 
|.” queer otataniontion Gaal Proof Clerk - 20% 
35 Any Secretarial - 10% 
| . Stenographer - 35% 
10. SECRETARIAL OUTIES (GENERAL) (Put - al 78 : 
| respondence, dictation, typing, filing core . 
The cae _ cielo Proof Clerk Interior Proof & Transit Executive - 10% 
| 11. SECRETARIAL DUTIES (FOR OFFICERS) (Public contact ra | Duties - 35% Auditor - 10% 
| thice work, etc., mach of which demands independent judgment, Secret jure e . Head Teller - 10% 
| __ to work for top-level officers aq Teller - 15% 
12. SECRETARIAL -STENOGRAPHIC DUTIES (Put! Bookkeeper - 25% 
tutes and office work, Miner secretarial dutie | : ° Teller 15% & Bkkpr, 15% 
| 13, STENOGRAPHIC DUTIES (Typing, Miscellaneous clerical duties and 30 «(| 
| Sendadelranararscnt os deatrte Ee ee sree ° 
| V4, SAFE DEPOSIT DUTIES (Serving a and boxes a * | Stenogrepher- Stenographic Duties - 40% Executive - none 
b> Seren ieee seer: have, semete, ote.) i Lie. Bookkeeper Bookkeeping Duties - 30% Auditor - none 
| 15, TELEPHONE GPERATOR (Operates tele sw »! Head Teller - none 
| Ree —_____- —___—_— —+—____— | Teller - 15% 
16, GENERAL CLERICAL DUTIES (Typing, Operating office Machines, Filing, Maintow ne re | * | Gen, Secretary - 10% 
OL. 4... 2 ERS: Sefe Deposit - 15% 
|. JUMIOR CLERICAL DUTIES (Hondiing mail, filing, running emands, maintaining simple ta, © | » | Teller 15% & Proof C1, 
——-.  .  - | : c2 peere 15% 
19. TRAINEE (Actually in training stotus) .. a <den, a “s | 
TOTAL (Employee's percentoe? of lime apent on each duty should add to 100%) 100% 
LO gay Ty : 
EMPLOYEES ‘SIGNATURE » 
pte eeaetite: /s/ 22 * (Some of the Standard Job combinations, such as Teller-Bookkeeper, Teller-Auditor, 
are not recommended as sound banking practice. However, they are included in 
The fore te be conploved by emalovere « this table as the survey showed such combination jobe-are in existence in 
- —— these banks, ) j 
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CONSOLIDATED aves SMSTRAT ICR, DATE December 15, 1949 
LENGTH OF SERVICE SALARY INFORMATION : 
beets with R SALARY PROJECT RECOMMENDED 
onowesmie fa | | omer | see | Maia | ERT | “eRe | Se ere — 
(FROM (FROM (FROM ADJUSTMENT per_week | per_week (amount over | ADyaTED bah IN EXCEPTION. 
(FROM FORM 5) Fome's) | fom 5) | FORMS) | rmom Form 5)| (FROM FORM 5)| (FROM FORM 5)| (FROM FORM 5) (ero Fores) | MINIMMKT) | RANGE(2) | AL CASES(3) 
L Bookkeeper | 6 mos. | 6 mos. G JalHh9 3 $34-645 $31 Under $3 $3 $5 $3 $34--Review in 6 mos. 
G Stenographer| 9 mos. | 9 mos. s 7-1-49 3 Bhan h5 32 Under $2 2 4 2 $344-Review in 6 mos, 
K Bookkeeper 2 years | 1 year M 1-1-49 3 34-45 33 Under $1 1 $33--Must improve work or 
be discharged 
J Proof Clerk | 3 years| 2 years G- 1-1-49 3 —L5 36 2 2 $38 
Telephone 
H +} Operator 7 years| 7 yeare G- 1-1-49 3 3h L5 42 3 3 $45--At maximum 
E Bookkeorsr [20 years| 6 years] = | 1-149 4 | 36ue | 4s 33 3 __|851—Promote vhen possible 
Secre ‘a 
F faanacal 4 years | 2 years G 1-1-49 5 38-51 46 $46 
General 
I Ledger 5 years| 2 years| Gt 1-1-49 6 40-54 Lh $2 2 $46 
Bookkeeper 
Savings 
B Teller 15 years [12 years G+ 1-1-49 6 40-54 54 $54—At maximum 
Commercial $45 “Adjusted to 1 year 
D Teller 7 years| 3 years| G=~ 1-1-49 8 45-60 42 Under $3 3 5* 3 level because of past per- 
f: Revi in 6 mos. 
c —— 13 years 10 years| G- 1-1-49 8 45-60 46 u 4 $50—Review in 6 mos. 
Note 
A Teller 20 years| 7 years| VG | 1-1-49 9 18-4), 60 2 2 $62 
out (1) - MINIMUM SALARY ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED TO BRING EMPLOYEES TO MINIMUM OF GRADE. 
~ (2) - ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED TO BRING EMPLOYEES TO SALARY REFLECTING PERFORMANCE ANO LENGTH OF SERVICE. 3 
idi- (3) - ADJUSTMENT IN CASES OF: A . oeseavine EMPLOYEES OVER THE MAXIMUM OF THEIR RANGES RANGE AND SALARY FIGURES ARE FOR ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 
ent c : EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE RATING RESULTING IN LARGER OR MORE FREQUENT ADJUSTMENTS. 
Ang 
er- ‘ P = : 
All forms shown are preliminary drafts. The summary form above will be revised to provide totals for salary budgeting 
nis- ° ° e e e ° 
d Summary form consolidates employee information for effective, equitable salary control 
Ady 
nts 
nIs- by Edward N. Hay and Associates, W. Trefz, chairman of the commission By the time this article is in print, 
the Incorporated, Philadelphia. It in- and president, Arkansas Valley Bank, a preliminary draft of the manual 
ons cludes the work of such authorities Pueblo, Colorado, and George Amy, describing the program will have been 
cers as William Powers, A. B. A. Deputy commission secretary on country bank presented to officers attending the 
nce || Manager on personnel, and Richard operations. 1950 resident session of the Graduate 
1 T ° . . ee . . 
: Next comes job grading and job pricing, as determined by established schedules 
5) 
TABLE B TABLE C 
GRADING TABLE DATE December 15, 1949 SAMPLE SALARY RANGE TABLES 
=a Saas (SHOWING APPROXIMATELY EQUIVALENTS FOR MONTHLY, WEEKLY AND HOURLY RATES) 
GRADE SELECTED® STANDARD JOBS SCHEDULE 1 
: MIN, PER Week MAX, PER Week | MONTHLY SALARY WEEKLY SALARY HOURLY SALARY 
| 1 $ 30 $ 40 | caine Clerk GRADE MINIMUM MAKIMUM MINIMUM MAXIMUM MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
4 7 $130 173 $30 $40 cs «=| Stee 
j 2 $ 32 $ 42 General Clerk : 139 187 = a3 an toe 
4 146 195 34 45 84 1.42 
7 
eer : . » Bg Pix! om 
3 lohan apher A 164 219 38 50 9s 1.27 
§ | Bookkeeper 171 228 39 52 99 1.32 
he eed eee aie 3 we a ae 
2 H 2 at 1.48 
| | Bookkeeper-Proof Clerk v2 200 267 46 62 1.15 1.54 
é 
4 
| ls ie h SCHEDULE 11 
j 4 $ 36 $ 48 speiaetans 2 rnin tl MONTHLY SALARY WEEKLY SALARY . HOURLY SALARY 
; | GRADE MINIMUM MAX IMUM MINIMUM MAXIMUM MINIMUM MAK 1 MUM 
) mee. ; aS eee oe 
| - 3 146 195 3 © 
i | Secretary-Stenographer-Bookkeeper ; 15s oh 36 PH 89 ' i. 
} 5 $ 38 $_52 | Savings Tel ler-Bookkeeper é 174 232 20 ba 1100 130 
i | Savings Teller-Stenographer sp ac : i ‘ os : 42 
; | | Safe Deposit-Stenographer a4 207 277 48 64 1.19 160 
: | | Safe Deposit Attendant : 293 ay 68 1.26 1.69 
| = —_ 12 tas 329 37 76 1a 180 
t | |General Ledger Bookkeeper 
, Savings Teller , cada : 
6 : 40 « 54 | Safe Deposit-Secretary : MONTHLY SALARY WEEKLY SALARY HOURLY SALARY 
j Teller-Bookkeepe r-Proof Clerk GRADE MINIMUM MAKIYUM MINIMUM MAXIMUM MINIMUM MAX | MUM 
z j | Teller-Bookkeeper ' $130 $173 $30 $40 $.75 $1.00 
| Teller-Stenographer (Commercial or Note) : He ty 4 aa “4 $ Ke 
4 163 217 38 50 94 1.25 
Secretary (to officer) H too 355 pH as ' 10 H as 
7 $ 42 57 Combination Teller (Sav., Comm’1] or Note) 7 205 273 “7 63 1.18 1.58 
. General Ledger Bookkeeper-Teller H 339 33 $5 My ' 3s ' se 
Teller-Clerk 10 258 344 60 79 1.49 1.98 
i 12 go 402 &9 35 te 2132 
2 6 3 4 ‘ 
} 8 $_45 $ & |Commercieal Teller 
SCHEOULE 1¥ 
Combination Teller (Commercial & Note) MONTHLY SALARY WEEKLY SALARY HOURLY SALARY 
] 9 |$ 48 s &% |Note Teller 2s MINIMUM MAXIMUM AMINA MUM MAXIMUM MUNIN MAXUM, 
posse —_ Teller +30 or #30 $40 $.75 $1.00 
4 | Auditor-Teller 3 44 .83 1.10 
—! : 173 230 rr $3 1100 1135 
fe |.Auditor ‘ 190 253 44 58 1.10 1.46 
‘3 lo | $52 s 6&8 |Head Teller 2 230 308 $3 7 4.33 137 
‘ jSeee Teller-Auditor 2 278 371 ea oe tet i te 
os 9 
5 3 : san = 78 toa t 38 2 3 
*To be filled in after step 4 is completed. pier si ait 
: Figures shown are for illustrative purposes Figures shown are for illustrative purposes and begin with the minimum. hourly 
and were taken from Table C Schedule II. wege of 75 cents established by the Fair Labor Standards Act as. amended. 
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QuaANTITY OF 
ACCEPTABLE WORK 


EMPLOYEE'S NAME 


TOTAL NUMBER RATED 


NUMBER RATED GOOD (SHOULD BE APPROXIMATELY ¢ OF TOTAL) 








NUMBER RATED BELOW GOOD (SHOULD BE APPROXIMATELY 4 OF TOTAL) ee ce $- 


PERFORMANCE RATING 


RATER 22 oate_December 15, 1949 


DEPENDABILITY AND 
CONSC! ENTIOUSNESS 


VERSATILITY COOPERATION 


ALL 
ANCE 


12 M . MARGINAL WG . 
SATISFACTORY &. 


@ - Goon 


VERY GOOD 
EXCELLENT 


NUMBER RATED ABOVE GOOD (SHOULD BE APPROXIMATELY 4 OF TOTAL) __ 4 





Performance rating is a guiding factor in salary changes 


School of Banking. Copies will also 
have been forwarded to all secretaries 
of state bankers associations. The 
complete manual, bearing the title 
“How to.Set Up a Salary Program in 
the Smaller Bank,” will be ready for 
distribution to all A. B. A. member 
banks between September 1 and 15. 
The program itself is simple to 
understand. It provides a step-by- 
step procedure with instructions and 
illustrated work forms for its applica- 
tion so that it can be readily installed 
by operating officers who have had 
little or no previous training or experi- 
ence in this particular field. Although 
the basic principles and general proce- 
dures would apply to banks of widely 
different sizes, the program has been 
developed especially for non-depart- 
mentalized banks having active work- 
ing forces, including officers, ranging 
from a minimum of five people to a 


maximum of approximately thirty 
people. 
From the bank standpoint the 


objective of the program is to provide 
a means for control and distribution 
of the total payroll among the indi- 
viduals within the organization. From 
the employee standpoint, the main 
objective is to provide fair and equita- 
ble compensation through a measuring 
of the degrees of similarity and differ- 
ences of each job with others, since 
that is the way in which each employee 
actually rates his own job. 

Besides stating what the program is 
intended to do, Commission Chairman 
Trefz has called attention to some 
things that it is not intended to do. 
“This program does not attempt to 
improve efficiency nor to reduce sal- 
aries,” says Mr. Trefz. “It is not 
designed to do the work of a methods 
study and it cannot be successfully 
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used as a substitute for an organization 
and staffing survey.” 

Undoubtedly the most ingenious 
phase of the program is in the fact that 
it was developed on a systematic basis 
and takes into consideration such 
modern techniques as job analysis, job 
evaluation, job grading, job pricing 
and performance rating. These proce- 
dures, which up to this time have been 
restricted for the most part to the 
larger banks and have generally re- 
quired the service of consultants or 
staff specialists, have actually been 


built into the small bank plan. 

Whereas job analysis and job evaiu- 
ation in the past have meant separate 
studies for individual banks, they 
represent in the plan for smaller banks 
two steps that have been developed 
almost entirely in advance. In order 
to determine the functions or combiia- 
tion of functions performed by indi- 
vidual workers in smaller banks, the 
personnel committee made an ex- 
tended survey of smaller bank jobs. 
This was done in recognition of the 
fact that smaller bank jobs represent 
a combination of functions where in 
larger banks jobs are more likely to 
represent one function. 


FoR example, the functions of three 

separate workers in a large bank, say 
a bookkeeper, a teller, and a proof clerk, 
may, in a small bank, be combined and 
assigned to one individual. These com- 
bined functions in the small bank 
could, therefore, result in a job classi- 
fication of ‘““Teller-Bookkeeper-Proof 
Clerk.” 

The study was made in 400 country 
banks of the same size as those for 
which the program was beirtg designed. 
It involved the use of a survey form 
carrying the same duty headings as 
Form I illustrated on page 32 and con- 
taining sufficient spaces for classifying 
each job in the particular bank being 
surveyed. Out of this form came 
Table A, Job Evaluation Table, the 
first page of which is also shown on 
page 32. 

Table A covers a total of 34 standard 

See SALARY PROGRAM—Page 62 


Putting finishing touches on salary administration manual 


Around table, from left: 


John Thompson, Edward N. Hay Associates, Philadelphia; Richard 
W. Trefz, president, Arkansas Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado; *Joseph 


C. Welman, president, 


Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri; George Ward, assistant director, Customer and Personnel 

Relations Department, A. B. A.; *L. M. Schwartz, executive vice-president, Citizens State Bank, 

Paola, Kansas; *Donald T. Lawler, president, Crookston National Bank, Crookston, Minnesota; 

*W. M. Willy, president, Security Bank and Trust Company, Madison, South Dakota; *P. A. 

Warner, executive vice-president, Knox County Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; George R. Amy, 

secretary, Country Bank Operations Commission, A. B. A.; William Powers, director of Customer 
and Personnel Relations, A. B. A. 


*Members, Personnel Committee, Country Bank Operations Commission, A. B. A. 
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Mr. Nelson (left) awards 
courtesy contest prize 
to county employee 











The writer urges active participation by financial 
leaders in the constant struggle for good government 


Jeeded: MORE BANKERS 
in PUBLIC OFFICE 


OU, as a banker, have as much 

at stake in good government as 

any other business or professional 
man —probably more than most. What 
are you doing to obtain good govern- 
ment? Are you careful to vote dis- 
criminatingly? That’s good, in a way, 
but millions of citizens do that much. 
Wouldn’t your responsibilities as a 
banker, a leader in the financial com- 
munity, be more effectively discharged 
if you took an active part in govern- 
ment? Think it over, for your help is 
needed. 

The factor which, more than any- 
thing else, convinced me that I was 
right in adding government duties to 
my banking activities was a speech 
made several years ago by Orval W. 
Adams, executive vice-president of the 
Utah State¥National Bank, Salt Lake 


July, 1950 


By 
LOUIS E. NELSON 


President, First National Bank, Maywood, 
Illinois, and Treasurer, Cook 
County, Illinois 


City, Utah, and former president of 
the American Bankers Association. 
I did not hear the speech, which was 
made in Los Angeles, but I received a 
brochure, issued by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, containing ex- 
cerpts from it. There is a geographical 
oddity: the speech of a Utah banker 
made in California, quoted by a 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, pro- 
foundly influencing the activities of 
an Illinois banker! 

Mr. Adams advised his banker lis- 
teners: “‘Be active participants in the 


affairs of government —local, state and 
national.” 

I have long been active, as many 
bankers are, in purely local organiza- 
tions. I have been a member of the 
township school board No. 89 for 
18 years and also active during that 
time in P. T. A. work. I have just 
been elected president of the Maywood 
Chamber of Commerce for the fourth 
year, am an ex-president of the Lions 
Club, treasurer of the Maywood Com- 
munity War Fund, chairman of local 
Red Cross and War Fund Drives, 
director of Oak Park Y. M. C. A. and 
active in American Legion work. 

This civic work is a part of the 
responsibility of every progressive 
banker, and is not what I mean (or 
what I believe Mr. Adams meant) 

See BANKERS in PUBLIC OFFICE—Page 64 
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**Mr. Colburn”’ was a large, distinguished-looking 
man —a cattle-dealer from Louisville, he said. 
Twice before that afternoon he had had business 
at the bank. Now here he was again — this time 
to change a fifty dollar bill. 

Cashier Nimrod Long was mildly suspicious — 
but he had no thought of violence. Bank rob- 
beries in those days followed the wild ‘‘Missouri”’ 
formula — a hard-riding gang roaring into town 
with drawn guns, shooting everything in sight and 
galloping out with the loot. Besides, this was 
peaceful Kentucky. 

Long bent over his cash drawer. Suddenly the 
muzzle of a Colt gleamed, and he heard the harsh 
command, “Surrender.” He hesitated, then 
whirled toward a back room. A bandit already 
stationed there fired point blank, inflicting a scalp 
wound. But Long managed to elude him and flee. 

Quickly, “Mr. Colburn” and his companions 
stuffed $14,000 in currency and coin into their Mis- 
souri wheat sack. Just as the citizens started to 
shoot, they ran out, mounted and dashed for open 
country . . . evading the following posse by the old 


THE CASE OF THE FIRST “CASED” BANK 





THE HOLDUP AT RUSSELLVILLE, KENTUCKY, MARCH 20, 1868 
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guerilla trick of riding through brush and timber. 
* * « 

**Casing”’ was new to bank robbery when the Missouri 
border bandits invented it at Russellville and took another 
step in the never-ending race between criminal ingenuity 
and law enforcement. Today, ‘“‘Mr. Colburn’? and his 
friends would stand small chance against a modern bank. 
Yet robberves still occur as clever, ruthless men continually 
find new ways to match protective methods. 

Only systematic, adequate insurance can provide a 
truly reliable safeguard against the possibility of such 
losses. Through the A&tna Plan of Risk and Insurance 
Analysis you can assure your bank of expertly-planned, 
vigilantly-maintained protection against armed robbery, 
embezzlement, fire, liability and other hazards. 

If your insurance is not organized in a comprehensive, 
eastly-understood program, investigate A&tna Plan service. 
Your local representative will be glad to explain the details. 


AErna Casuatty AND Surety Company 


The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form oj insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford 15 Connecticut 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








| Legislative Outlook 


With Congress scheduled to adjourn 


| early next month the following is a 
} general summation of the legislative 


outlook affecting commercial banks 
and other financial institutions. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation: The House and Senate 
approved legislation and sent to the 
White House a bill to cut from one- 
eighth to one-twelfth of one per cent 
the premium rate paid by insured sav- 
and loan associations to the 
In addition, the bill 
coverage afforded by the FSLIC from 
$5,000 to $10,000 for each insured 
account. Along with the increased 
coverage, the bill also provides govern- 
ment support for the Federal Home 
Loan Banks by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase 
Federal Home Loan Bank obligations 
up to a total of $1,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion: The Senate approved and the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has scheduled early hearings on 
a bill increasing Federal insurance of 
individual bank accounts up to $10,- 
000, double the present limit. Under 
the Senate approved measure, insured 
banks will, in effect, reduce their pay- 
ment to the FDIC by about 55 per 
cent. The measure provides that 60 
per cent of the FDIC assessment in- 
come above operating costs and insur- 
ance losses would be refunded to the 
insured banks. 

Rent Control: House and Senate 
conferees are now threshing out a new 
rent control bill which will extend 
controls for either six or seven months. 
The bill also has an optional provision 
giving municipalities authority to de- 
control. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: Early 
passage of CCC legislation increasing 
by $2,000,000,000 the borrowing au- 
thority of the corporation is assured. 
House and Senate conferees are now 
working out an agreement and the bill 
will be sent to the White House where 
President Truman will sign it. By 
18 yeas and 50 nays, the Senate re- 
jected an amendment by Senator J. 
J. Williams (R., Del.) repealing the 90 
per cent support level on five basic 
crops and providing instead a flexible 
75-to-90 per cent support level. At 
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By N. P. GREGORY, 


Washington Correspondent 


the same time the Senate rejected 
another amendment by Senator Wil- 
liams increasing the CCC borrowing 
authority by only $1,000,000,000. 
National Bank Conversion Bill: The 
Senate and House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees have both approved 
this legislation, but the bill is still on 
the Senate calendar and may be acted 
upon before adjournment. The bill 
provides for the conversion of national 
banks into, and their merger or con- 
solidation with, state banks. At pres- 
ent a state bank can convert into, or 
consolidate with, a national bank by 
obtaining the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, unless it is for- 
bidden to do so by the law of the state 
in which it is located. On the other 
hand, a national bank has no statu- 
tory authority to convert into a state 
bank, or to consolidate with a state 
bank under the latter’s charter. If the 
conversion bill is approved by Con- 
gress, it would provide the right for a 
national bank to consolidate or convert 
into a state bank without approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, if, 
under the law of the state in which the 
national bank is located, a state bank 
may, without the approval of any 
state authority, convert into or merge 


or consolidate with a national bank. 

Insurance Company Tax Legislation: 
The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has voted to tax life insurance 
companies on a retroactive basis for 
1949 and 1950 but the committee has 
yet to report a final bill for House 
approval. Chances are that tax legis- 
lation may not be enacted at this 
session. The deadlock is over taxes 
for 1947 and 1948. 
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Small Business Aid 
and the RFC 


Aid to small business legislation will 
not be enacted at this session of 
Congress despite President Truman’s 
special message on the need for Con- 
gressional recognition of the financial 
problems of small business. 

The entire question is tied up not 
only in the large number of related 
bills introduced at the current session 
of Congress, but also in the White 
House reorganization plan to transfer 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the Department of Commerce. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last month began hearings 
on the aid to small business measures 
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results from the selection 
of a banking and trust 
company fully adequate 
and experienced in main- 
taining complete cor- 
respondent services. 


Select a leader in depend- 
ability . . . receive the 
maximum in efficiency. 
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with testimony from departmental 
heads. 

The Select Senate Small Business 
Committee earlier opened hearings 
with Harvey J. Gunderson, member of 
the RFC board of directors, opposing 
any new credit aid to small corpora- 
tions with the observation that changes 
in the tax laws would prove more 
helpful. 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D., 
Ark.), chairman of a special Senate 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
investigating RFC lending practices, 
said Mr. Truman’s plan to aid small 
business is really subsidizing small 
business and it should be known as 
such. 

“If we’re going to subsidize small 
business,”” Mr. Fulbright declared, “‘it 
should be done as a subsidy and not 
in the guise of loans to small business.” 

The Fulbright subcommittee is now 
conducting a full-scale inquiry into 
RFC activities which may lead to 
tighter lending practices for the 18- 
year old agency. Officially, Mr. Ful- 
bright has not disclosed what his plans 
are, but the method in which he has 
questioned some of the RFC loans 
indicates that new legislation may be 
introduced at this session to tighten 
up the flow of RFC funds into business 
channels. 

Senator Fulbright’s views on the 


RFC and small business were given to 
the Senate Committee on Executive 
Expenditures considering the White 
House plan to shift the RFC from an 
independent agency to part of the 
Commerce Department. The Senator 
said the reorganization plan would 
“nullify” the extensive examination of 
the RFC that he has been making as 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

He said the “future of the RFC is 
in doubt” and no action should be 
taken until his subcommittee has an 
opportunity to make legislative recom- 
mendations. Mr. Fulbright further 
declared that his group may recom- 
mend “expansion or restriction” of the 
RFC’s operations. 

Mr. Gunderson defended the RFC 
record of aid to small business in a long 
statement filed with the Select Small 
Business Committee. At the same 
time, he attacked existing tax legisla- 
tion which he believes works to the 
disadvantage of smaller corporations. 

“There is no encouragement for 
anybody to put any money into small 
business anywhere,” Mr. Gunderson 
said. 

Since RFC inception in 1932, the 
agency has authorized 53,829 loans to 
business enterprises, of which almost 
90 per cent were for $100,000 or less. 

These 53,829 authorizations in- 
volved $4,235, 150,000 of which $2,040,- 





930,000 eventually has been disbursed. 
In the same period of time repaymenis 
have totaled $1,468,835,000. 

At the present time there are out- 
standing 6,344 direct RFC business 
loans involving $523,870,000, and 5,647 
business loans totaling $124,875,000 in 
which the RFC participates with 
banks. 

Mr. Gunderson said that prior to 
May, 1946, the proportion of small 
business loans authorized constituted 
between 85 per cent and 88 per cent of 
the total number of business loan 
authorizations, indicating that the 
supplying of financing to small busi- 
ness enterprises has always been a 
major part of the RFC activities. 

Since May, 1946, the trend has been 
upward, he pointed out. Small busi- 
ness loans now total about 90 per cent 
of total authorizations, and in some 
months the ratio has run as high as 
95 per cent. The percentages indi- 
cated are in terms of number of loans 
authorized. 

Mr. Gunderson pointed out that on 
May 27, 1946, the RFC board of direc- 
tors adopted a resolution establishing 
a Small Business Division within the 
framework of the corporation to handle 
the problems of small business. 

To carry out its small business 
policy, the RFC vested the Small Busi- 
ness Division with these functions: 
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Capitalize on a “pre-conditioned” market! 


“BUY THEM AT YOUR BANK”. 


4 You sell... 


- NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| ‘TRAVELERS CHECKS 


National City Bank Travelers Checks are advertised constantly in leading magazines 
throughout the country. And in every advertisement the reader is urged to 














Selling NCB Travelers Checks is one of the easiest ways to increase your bank’s 


business. Merely suggest to customers that they buy these checks when they make 
withdrawals for travel. 


Banks Retain the Entire Selling Commission on all NCB Checks Sold—3% of 1% 
Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fivst in World Wide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
52 Overseas Branches ¢ 67 Branches throughout Greater New York + Correspondent Banks Everywhere 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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urroughs leads in dependability! Here is 
e only microfilming equipment that offers 
u the benefits of Burroughs unrivalled 
perience in office mechanization in com- 
ination with the fine craftsmanship of 
ell & Howell, long a recognized leader in 
ecision photographic manufacturing. Bur- 
ughs analyzes your specific needs . . . and 
eets them with the most efficient, most 
rfectly suited application of soundly con- 
ructed, lastingly reliable equipment. And 
lowhere else can you get the assurance of 
ntinuing satisfactory operation that Bur- 
ughs nationwide mechanical service 
ganization provides. 

| These are the advantages that mean the 
Ost in microfilming for banks . . . these are 
e advantages that make Burroughs the 
st choice for microfilming in your bank. 
e them first-hand—call your local Bur- 
Dughs office for a demonstration today. 






High speed recorder. Either hand or 
automatic feeding. Three reduction 
ratios. Completely mobile; can be rolled 
from job to job easily and quickly. 





Prcecver THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs =e 
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GIVE A LIFT TO 
YOUR CURRENCY— 


With this extremely useful and durable Open 
Vault Truck. 


its fixed shelves will hold over 750 Ibs. each of 
money, files and heavy ledgers. 


* Self-lubricating casters throughout. 

+ Height between top and bottom shelf 2212“. 
* Height from floor to handle 3612”. 

MODEL “A"’* 


30” long x 20” wide x 30” high. .$46.50 
Add $6.25 for adjustable middle shelf. 


MODEL “B’"’* 


42” long x 20” wide x 30” high. .$53.50 
Add $7.75 for adjustable middle shelf. 


*F. O. B. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 





1809 CALLOWHILL STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 




















1. Initiate and develop policies, 
plans, and programs to assist small 
business. 

2. Recommend such policies, plans, 
and programs to the directors, to- 
gether with proposed methods of 
activating them. 

3. Upon approval of such policies, 
plans and programs by the directors, 
take such action as is necessary to see 
that they are fully carried out by the 
loan agencies and other elements with- 
in the organization having any re- 
sponsibility in connection therewith. 
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Secondary Market 


Senator Burnet R. Maybank (D., 
S. C.) has introduced legislation to 
expand the secondary market for 
government-insured home mortgages. 
The new measure authorizes the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
use another $250,000,000 in its mort- 
gage-buying program. The new au- 
thorization raises the FNMA total 
authority to $3,000,000,000. 

The Maybank bill also provides that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion lend FNMA an additional $50,- 
000,000 for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated houses. The 
present maximum, which would be 
doubled, is $50,000,000 for the pre- 





YOUR BANK 





ank signs should reflect 
B the spirit of the institu- 
tion itself. And banks 
throughout the country 
have found that the high 
quality and warm friendli- 
ness of Cristalglo edge- 
illuminated glass signs help 
accomplish that purpose. 
It’s a good sign for your 
bank to use Cristalglo signs 
...for directional, adver- 
tising or other purposes. 
Maintenance costs are low, 
because glass is not likely 
to scratch, will not warp or 
change color and retains its 
brilliancy. 


Write for our booklet 


“Light the Way to Efficient Operations” 





THE BANKETTE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


127 Federal Street 





Boston 








fabricated housing program. 

In addition, the new bill: 

1. Authorizes the Housing 
Home Finance Agency to charter 
private National Mortgage Insurance 


Corporations, with capital stock of at }} of g 


| Boar 


least $1,000,000 each, which would buy 
FHA and G. I. mortgages. 

2. Cuts from 50 to 35 per cent the 
proportion of its FHA-insured mort- 
gages in any six months period that a 
private lender could sell to FNMA. 

3. Permits FNMA to buy mort- 
gages from firms other than original 
lenders. This would enable the sec- 
ondary market agency to buy from 
insurance companies and other impor- 
tant investors which have bought 
mortgages from the original lending 
firms. 

According to the Maybank measure, 
the new mortgage associations organ- 
ized would be subject to regulation and 
inspection by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

on * . 


G.I. Loan Losses 


The five-year Veterans Administra- 
tion G. I. business loan program has 
incurred almost half of the agency’s 
losses on defaults in connection with 
its entire loan program, including 
mortgage and farm loans. 

The VA reports that claims paid 
from the inception of the program on 
its business lending totaled $9,667,387 
on a volume of $368,632,139. Total 
applications approved in this category 
were 118,961, as of April 30, 1950. 

Total claims paid on all guarantees, 
i. e., all classes, including mortgage 
loans, were $18,435,790. 

The Veterans Administration said 
that the high default experience was 
largely accounted for by G. I. entrance 
into the trucking and taxicab business. 
Most of these loans were made early 
in 1945 when spare parts and new 
equipment in the automotive field were 
not available. 

The VA experience with home loan 
mortgages guaranteed under the G. I. 
bill has been far better. On a volume 
of 1,861,000 mortgages approved for a 
total of $10,445,000,000, the loss guar- 
antees amount to $8,767,387 up to 
April 30, 1950. 
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Reserve Board Addition 


The Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Edward Lee Norton, banker 
and industrialist, as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The 58-year-old Norton was unani- 
mously approved by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
sailed through the Senate without any 
opposition. Mr. Norton, a personal 
friend of Thomas B. McCabe, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
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/ and the University of Alabama. 


replaces the late Lawrence Clayton. 

Mr. Norton came under close scru- 
tiny of the Banking and Currency 
Committee during the one-day hear- 
ings as to his qualifications for the post 
of governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

He expressed confidence in the 
Reserve Board’s open market policy 


} as a method of controlling credit 


trends, and added he was in favor of 
using such an instrument in controlling 
inflation. 

He said, however, there was no need 
for continued aid to business by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Mr. Norton based his statement on the 
fact that he was on the RFC regional 
board in Birmingham, Alabama. He 
expressed the belief that the RFC 


| should not be placed under the jurisdic- 
| tion of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Born in Blountsville, Alabama, on 


| June 13, 1892, Mr. Norton was edu- 


cated at Birmingham Southern College 
He 
was private secretary to R. S. Munger, 
1915-23, and executive vice-president 
of Munger Realty, 1924-37. He be- 
came associated with the Birmingham 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta in 1939. 

During the war Mr. Norton was 
co-ordinator for Alabama for the 
Defense Contract Service of the Office 
of Production Management. More 
recently he managed the Coosa River 
newsprint plant, owned by 133 news- 
papers. 
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Federal Spending 


With Federal spending up $9,506,- 
000,000 in the last two years, Senator 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.) has 
warned that costs of running the 
Federal structure are expanding too 
fast. 

As chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Department, Mr. McClellan asked 
Senate colleagues to keep in mind the 
heavy Federal spending in voting 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1951 
which begins July 1. 

In a letter to the President of the 
Senate, Mr. McClellan said: ‘‘This 
tremendous rising cost of government 
is indicative of a fixed, permanent 
trend that cannot be ignored or remain 
unchallenged.” He called it a “‘warn- 
ing of compelling force against our 
proceeding with reckless indifference 
to enact more and more laws expanding 
recent governmental services and insti- 
gaiing new programs creating addi- 
tional governmental obligations that 
will add billions annually to the already 
swollen costs of government.” 

Vlajor changes in categories of 
Spending between 1948 and the fiscal 
year 1951 were: 

Defense: One out of every three 
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dollars allocated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to run the government plant 
goes for defense. An increase of 
$2,584,000,000 in defense spending has 
taken place between 1948 and 1951. 
Expenditures for fiscal 1951 are placed 
at $13,545,000,000. 

Veterans Administration: The second 
largest category consumes $6,051,000,- 
000 of the Federal budget for fiscal 
1951. Despite, the substantial outlay, 
actually VA benefits are $487,000,000 
below 1948. 

International Affairs and Finance: 
Although the Marshall Plan is officially 
scheduled to end by 1952, President 


Truman has flatly stated that aid to 
Western Europe will continue beyond 
the target day. For fiscal 1951 a total 
of $4,711,000,000 will be spent to 
bolster the economies of Marshall Plan 
countries. 

Housing: Outlays for the coming 
fiscal year are estimated at $1,329,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,247,000,000 over 
1948. The top figures reflect the sub- 
stantial increase in activity of the 
government in the mortgage market. 

Public Debt: The expected deficit 
will be $5,625,000,000 in the 1951 
fiscal year, an increase of $437,000,000 
over 1948. 





You can have the finest working paper at 
substantial savings if you buy during this 
annual “Buying Pool”’ event. Your order, 


placed before July 31, is pooled with 


thousands of other orders. Prepaid de- 
livery is made before October 15. 
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It will pay you to order your year’s sup- 
ply now. Hadley Working Paper is pen- 
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non-curling bond paper. Lines are uni- 
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price list. 
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Use This Coupon to Check the Savings 











(Just pin this coupon to your letterhead) 


' 

Charles R. Hadley Company, Dept. 7 5 
330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. ; 
Please mail me your 1950 “Buying Pool” Working 3 
Paper price list. 2 
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*t.-and sucha 
nice check !”’ 


Whether or not a check is in honor of a special occasion, its appearance 
is important — because making a good impression is important. Most of 
America’s leading bankers know that checks gain in distinction when 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers. You too will find it advanta- 


geous to use them. Your Lithographer will be glad to show you samples. 


———- ey A Check Paper All Your Own 


| Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
| Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1NviIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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| THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








fF New president of the Worcester 
County Trust Company, Worcester, 
) Massachusetts, is Edward L. Clif- 
iford who took over his new duties 
July 1 as successor to William D. 
) Ireland, now president of the Second 
) National Bank of Boston as previ- 
ously announced. 

| Mr. Clifford, 44, has been a vice- 
president of both the Rhode Island 
Hospital National Bank and the 
affiliated Rhode Island Hospital 


TPE CAT TR AED CONT, 





EDWARD L. CLIFFORD 


New president at Worcester 





Trust Company, in Providence. He 
‘thus has had broad experience in 
}credit extension and also in trust 
| work. He was a member of a three- 
/ man administrative committee which 
'controls the administrative policies 
| of the Rhode Island institutions. 
| The Worcester bank has _ also 
} announced the promotion of Harry 

C. Midgley, Jr., and M. Harold 
| Johnstone to assistant treasurers. 


o 


| A distinguished attorney promi- 
| nently affiliated with financial insti- 
' tutions, Lic. Gustavo R. Velasco, 
has been hon- 
: ored with the 
presidency of 
the Bankers 
Association of 
Mexico. He is 
head of the 
legal depart- 
ment at Banco 

















Internacional, 
S. A., and is 
secretary of 
and member of 
the board of 





G. R. VELASCO 








4 . 
| directors. 





He is also a director of 
» July, 1950 


Banco Internacional de Capitaliza- 
cion, S. A., Banco Internacional 
Inmobiliario, S. A., and Banco de 
Fomento Urbano, S. A. 

A former president of the Mexican 
Bar’ Association, Mr. Velasco has 
always specialized in financial and 
administrative matters, and has held 
important government posts. 


A 


New president of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Milwaukee, is Jacobus 
Kruyne, formerly vice-president and 
senior loaning officer at the Marshall 
& Ilsley Bank in Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Emily Froede, interim president of 
Home Savings since the first of the 
year, is now chairman of the board. 
Her -husband, Fred Froede, was 
president of the bank for 16 years 
until his death last fall. 


o 


There is many a banker of whom 
the community can say with heart- 
felt conviction: “We're indeed 
fortunate to have him in our midst.”’ 

Probably nowhere would this be 
more true than in the case of Pryor, 
Oklahoma. For in W. A. Graham, 
99-year-old president of the local 
First National Bank, the town has a 
pioneer citizen who has made an 
amazing number of contributions to 
its civic progress and welfare. 

To name a few, he has built the 
Graham County Building which 
houses city offices, the chamber of 
commerce, recreational facilities, and 
a library which he recently reno- 
vated. He has paid the debt on a 
local orphanage. A short while ago 
he gave the city $12,000 to complete 
a paving project. 

Most recently he handed the 
mayor a $100,000 check to be ap- 
plied on the purchase of a municipal 
electric light plant. To complete 
the financing of the project he further 
agreed to purchase at a low rate of 
interest a $150,000 city bond issue. 

As another evidence of his philan- 
thropic spirit, Mr. Graham in 1935 
turned over his majority interest in 
a substantial mercantile business as 
a gift to the store’s employees. 

An early settler in eastern Okla- 
homa, Mr. Graham quickly saw the 
need for banking facilities and helped 
to organize First National Banks in 
Vinita, Miami, Eufaula and Clare- 
more. He is now board chairman of 
the Vinita institution. 

Mr. Graham founded the First 
National Bank at Pryor in 1900, and 


has been its president ever since. 
Still active and in good health, he 
believes most people would be better 
off to work and exercise more and 
eat less. He walks two miles every 
day, and on his birthday anniver- 
saries he walks the 10 miles from 
Pryor to neighboring Salina. One 
of his doctrines is, ‘‘One man on his 
feet is worth two on his seat,’ and 








W. A. GRAHAM, right, presents mayor 


with $100,000 check. Center is W. J. 
BROWN, city treasurer and cashier, First 
National Bank, Pryor 


Community-minded banker 


acting accordingly he built a tall 
desk in the Pryor bank so he could 
stand on his feet to do his work. 

Besides being a banker and mer- 
chant, Mr. Graham is also a rancher, 
broker and investor. He owns several 
fine farms and enjoys directing them. 

It is his ambition to preside at the 
next annual stockholders meeting of 
the bank in May, 1951, when he will 
be 100 years old. We join the citi- 
zens of Pryor, and bankers every- 
where, in the hope and expectation 
that he will attain this goal as he has 
reached so many other objectives in 
his memorable lifetime. 


° 


After 52 years as president of The 
Commercial Bank, Delphos, Ohio, 
Joseph Jettinghoff died recently 
at the age of 95. His successor is 
Otto G. Weger, formerly vice- 
president and cashier, who has been 
with the bank since 1903. 


¢ 


Eugene de Kieffer has joined the 
First National Bank in Dallas as an 
assistant vice-president. He for- 
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accurately 
& fast! 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 


If it’s made of paper, the chances are that the 
Tickometer can count it— faster and more accurately 
than the human hand or the eye, 500 to 1,000 
pieces per minute. 
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stops for damaged or irregular items... records 


Py VA 
part and whole runs... Optionally, it can also ne 


imprint the item counted, for coding, dating, endorsing, or 
cancelling. Now used by hundreds of banks and businesses, the 
Tickometer handles paper currency, checks, coupons, sales 
slips, transfers, tickets, tabs—abolishes the tedious task of 
hand counting, assures accurate counts always, saves time and 
costs...To learn more about the Tickometer, call the nearest 
PB office, or send coupon below for illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
3135 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., 


sae Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
= offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: “ 
Name 
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Address__._ 
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merly was assistant manager of the 
Dallas office, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


o 


Louis F. Rahmer, formerly senior 
credit analyst for the Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank, New 
York City, has joined The Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond, as _ vice-presi- 
dent in charge of its credit analysis 
department. 

+ 


One of the nation’s best-known 
country bankers, Richard W. Trefz, 
formerly presi- 
dent of the Bea- 
trice (Nebraska) 
State Bank, has 
sold his interest in 
that institution 
and will head the 
new Arkansas Val- 
ley Bank, to be 
opened this fall at 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
Mr. Trefz is chair- 
man of the A. B. 
A. Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission, and is noted for his progres- 
sive bank management policies. 

Arthur C. Allen, vice-president 
at the Central Bank and _ Trust 
Company, Denver, will be vice 
president and cashier of the new 
Pueblo bank, which will have total 
capital funds of $400,000. 














R. W. TREFZ 


Interests closely associated with} 


the Beatrice National Bank pur- 


chased control of the Beatrice Statef 


Bank, but it is reported that the two 
institutions will not be merged at 
the present time. 
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Two assistant vice-presidents at} | 


the First National Bank of Portland 
(Oregon), David S. Adolph and 
Don C. Silverthorne, have been 
advanced to vice-presidents. A. L. 


Johnson has been promoted tf 


assistant vice-president. 


Elmer A. Tabbert, formerly man- 
ager of the credit department of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, has 
been made an assistant vice-president 
and territorial officer. 
assistant to William Moeller, vice: 
president, and will travel for the 
bank in Illinois, Indiana and Ken: 
tucky. 
manager of the credit department. 


* 


Sheridan J. Thorup, vice-pres: 
dent, State Street Trust Company, 
Boston, has been named to the addi 
tional office of chairman of the trust 
committee. William R. Herlihy, 
Jr., has been advanced from assist’ 
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__, Pant vice-president to vice-president 
the and trust officer. 
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O. W. Boswell, president of the 


First Federal Savings and Loan BRANDT 


Association, COIN HANDLING 
Paris, Texas, DEVICES SINCE 
was elected 1890 

president of 
the National 
Savings and 
Loan League at 
the seventh 
annual conven- 
tion held re- 


“Extraordinary in Speed, 
cently in Chi- ele 
cago. Well Accuracy and Durability” 


iska) 0. W. BOSWELL known in the 

has Southwest he 
-stinf has been active in educational as 
ition} well as business circles in Texas for 
1 the} many years. 














Brandt coin handling machines are manvu- 


‘Sil Gakic new slices of the Lene factured to exacting standards developed 
o befare: First vice-president, Earl C. . 

all at} Weber, president of the Hoyne Sav- thru years of experience. As a result, 
rado.f ings and Loan Association, Chicago; : 2 

shair-}} second vice-president, Raleigh W. Brandts are extraordinary in speed, 
A. B.| Greene, president of the First Fed- 

Com-} eral Savings and Loan Association, accuracy and durability. They are of 


ogres-f St. Petersburg, Florida; secretary, 
3 Alfred G. Peterson, president, First 
ident} Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
Trust} ation, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
vice} Oscar R. Kreutz continues as 
| newf executive manager. 


high quality in every respect. 


totalf 
Sd 
withl) Establishment of an oil and gas 
mae ‘division has been announced by 
Stately 
bape Commerce Trust BRANDT machines include : 


Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, 
along with the 
election of an out- 
standing petro- 


ed 
a Automatic Cashiers (Coin Paying Machines) 


Coin Sorters and Counters 








o ‘ leum engineer, Coin Counters and Packagers 

- A. L. Hall, as an 

Re vce hy held BRANDT COIN WRAPPERS AND BILL 
At ee eee STRAPS TOO, ARE OF HIGH QUALITY 


from war service, 
Mr. Hall has been 
associated with 
the oil business since 1933. Com- 
| merce Trust has played an important 
7 man-}) part in the growth and development 
of the} of the oil and gas business in the 
is, has} Southwest and Rocky Mountain 
sidentf} area, and has organized the new 
be anf Specialized division in order to render 
> vice: f} Maximum service to petroleum indus- 
or thef) try customers. 

| Ken: + 

is now}, 
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Numerous changes in the official 














eae staff have been made at The Idaho Aut ti Cc h ° Cc 
First National Bank, Boise,-in keep- Uromafric ashier ompany 
.f Ng with its policy of developin 
Spl Viences semmamedl” lia ies WATERTOWN « WISCONSIN 
rl F, M. Baker, formerly cashier, 
“ pee i - te E. Reid and J. C. Moore, “Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
srlihy Ormerly assistant vice-presidents, 
pe )are now vice-presidents. E. C. 
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Underhill has been advanced from 
auditor to cashier. 


The following assistant cashiers 
have been promoted to assistant vice- 











F. E. REID 


F. M. BAKER 


Among promotions at Boise 


presidents: T. L. Neher, R. R. 
Towle, J. J. Asumendi and R. D. 
Barbour. Three new assistant cash- 
iers are A. L. Transue, D. R. David 
and L. L. Earls. 


o 


Emmett A. Maliaghan, vice- 
president of the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank, has been named man- 
ager of the Vancouver branch formed 
through merger with the Washington 
National Bank. Lloyd DuBois, 
founder and president of the latter 
institution, has been appointed chair- 
man of a newly created advisory 
board for Seattle-First’s two Van- 
couver branches. 

& 


The North Side Bank in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has merged with the 
Old National Bank and becomes the 
latter institution’s North Side office. 





Herman J. Folke, president of the 
merged bank, has joined the Old 
National as vice-president and a 
director, and chief executive officer 
of the North Side office. 


* 


The following assistant trust offi- 
cers at Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, have 
been promoted to assistant vice- 
presidents: T. R. Evans, T. W. 
Johnson, V. F. Moeller, J. J. 
Rabbitt and R. J. Weidert. H. W. 
Green is now assistant trust officer. 


o 


American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, has promoted Stewart 
W. Semple and Hans J. Lund to 
assistant vice-presidents, and Harry 
R. Glover to assistant secretary. 


+ 


At the Chemung Canal Trust 
Company, Elmira, New York, Paul 
W. Morse has been advanced to 
vice-president and also continues as 
secretary and trust officer. M. J. 
Liddy is now assistant treasurer, 
W. E. Clark assistant secretary, and 
W. J. Noonan auditor. 


o 


Dudley R. Atherton, Jr., has 
joined the Third National Bank and 
Trust Company of Scranton (Penn- 
sylvania) as assistant vice-president 
in charge of the bond and investment 
department. 

Sd 


At Western Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, H. W. Niehaus 
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Tenth and Center Sts. 








Economy of Multiple-Run 


Lithographed Checks 
Now Available to ALL Banks 


New multiple-run production plan enables banks of 
small or medium size to buy lithographed checks on 
the same economical basis as the largest banks 
buying in huge quantities. 


paper, 
excellent writing surface, is combined with expert 
lithographing to produce checks that will uphold the 
prestige of your bank. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
CHECK QUALITY...COMPARE VALUE 





PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


. . LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
“A Half-Century of Service “”’ 


attractive and durable with 




















has been advanced to trust officer, 
E. F. Rocker to assistant cashier 
and auditor, and C. Laemmle to 
assistant cashier. 


¢ 


That bankers can take positive 
and constructive action in bringing 
about legislative improvements has 
been demonstrated by Herbert A, 
Leggett, vice-president of the state- 
wide Valley National Bank in Ari- 
zona. As chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Industrial Development Com- 
mittee, Mr. Leggett spearheaded a 
successful movement for industrial 
tax revision as a means of attracting 
new enterprises. The bills, two of 
which are now law with the third 
measure now awaiting action by the 
state’s voters, provide for elimination 
of the manufacturers’ sales tax and 
the ad valorem tax on raw materials 
and work in process, and a reduction 
in the basis for assessing machinery 
and equipment. 

Commenting on the outcome of 
his committee’s program, Mr. Leg- 
gett says: ‘‘This is man-bites-dog 
stuff. In an era of devil-may-care 


spending for all conceivable and in- 
conceivable purposes, which means 
ever mounting taxes, it verges on the 








*‘Man-bites-dog”’ stor 
- 


miraculous to find a legislative group 
with sufficient foresight and fortitude 
to vote substantial tax relief to any 
special group.” 

The above scene pictures Mr. 
Leggett (left) conferring with Dan 
E. Garvey, Governor of Arizona, 
regarding the tax revision bills. 


¢ 


Newly appointed assistant cash- 
iers at the Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, are William T. Ed- 
dins and George W. Picou. For- 
merly with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta where he developed 
bank operating surveys, Mr. Eddins 
has also studied agriculture in its 
relationship to banking, so is well- 
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ite- Ww. T. EDDINS G. W. PICOU 


Advanced at Hibernia National 


rial } qualified for his position in Hibernia’s 
ting f correspondent bank division. Mr. 
) of f Picou is in the business development 
hird | department. 


the . 

tion ; ; 

and Hibernia also announces the ap- 
rials pointment of A. E. Alexander as 


manager of the 
newly established 
oil and gas depart- 
ment, which will 
finance the petro- 
leum industry in 
all its phases. 
Mr. Alexander 
has had varied ex- 
perience in many 
different ramifi- 

A.E. ALEXANDER Cations of the busi- 
a ness for the past 
13 years, following his graduation 
from law school. 








¢ 


The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco has named J. M. Leisner 
as vice-president and manager of its 
branch in Seattle, Washington. 





o 


Charles W. Warfield has been 
named a vice-president by Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Sd 


Provident Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has pro- 
moted William 
G. Foulke from 
xroup f trust officer to 
itude § Vice-president, 
> any f W. Arthur Dill 
to trust officer, 

Mr. } and G. H. Culley 

Dan | to personnel off- 
zona, § cer. Mr. Foulke 
}0ined Provi- 
dent Trust in 1940 W. G. FOULKE 
after several . years 
cash- J 'n the investment securities business. 
Bank, 
. Ed- : 

For-| Richard W. Bloomfield has been 
eserve § Promoted from assistant cashier of 
sloped the detroit branch of the Federal 
~ddins P Rese ve Bank of Chicago to assistant 
in its “ice- resident. He began his bank- 
_ well BS «1reer at the Detroit Savings 
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H-H-M Craftsmanship 
Sells Banking Service 


@ The vault in the First National Bank of Boston, Berkeley Street office, 
is typical of the entirely new designs engineered and built by H-H-M 
skilled craftsmen during the last four years. New H-H-M techniques, 
permitting the generous use of stainless steel, assure the enduring, 
untarnished beauty of your vault. Every design and protection feature 
makes H-H-M vaults impressive, silent salesmen for the security you 
offer to the public. 


@ Write for the H-H-M “Guide For Planning Bank Vaults,” featuring 
. . . vault entrances tied permanently into reinforced walls . . . stainless 
steel that looks better and cuts maintenance costs . . . and many other 
practical ideas. Ask about H-H-M tamper-proof night depositories, and 
popular new-customer-building Drive-In Windows. Write today. 


ae sk 


REPRESENTED FN A NO SA WORLD WIDE 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders of the world’s finest . . . Rotary Record Files © Insulated Record Files © Steel 
Transfer Files @ Safes @ Money Chests @ Vault Doors @ Bank Vault Equipment 
Drive-In Windows @ Night Depositories @ Stainless Steel Hospital and Building Equipment 
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Bank in 1926 and joined the Federal 
Reserve Bank in 1929. In 1942 he 
was elected assistant cashier. 


° 


The accompanying scene is pic- 
torial proof that bank employee 
suggestions can have substantial 
dollar value. It shows an award of 
$1,000 being made to Fred Gardner 
(seated), of the central proof divi- 
sion, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, for his clever device to facili- 
tate the reading of overlapping en- 
dorsements stamped on checks. The 
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DIN WRAPPERS 


The stock is Kraft, 100% Spruce — the 
strongest made. Gives coins greater pro- 
tection as actual tests prove. Imprinting 
indicia in colors, figures, and letters pro- 
vides triple identification to every package, 
thus increases legibility, speed in handling, 
and greater accuracy. Tapered edges and 
gummed straight edges. Packed 1,000 in 
a box. 


FREE SAMPLES — Write Today, Dept. B 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worlds Largest Mfr. of Coin Wrappers 











endorsement viewer consists of red 
and blue plastic filters bound in 
loose leaf form. 

Presenting the award is Eugene 
W. Sloan (extreme left), second vice- 





$1,000 for a suggestion 


president, while looking on are Fred 
H. Remmert, assistant cashier, 


Company of Chicago, will continue 
to serve the trust accounts of The 
Trust Company which LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank has acquired as successor 
trustee. 

Sd 


Gerard Rupprecht has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee 
for the Development of Small Busi- 
ness that has been formed by the 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Corporation. In announcing the 
appointment, Vice-president U. T. 
Thompson said: ‘The field ware- 
houseman, in a strategic position 
between the small businessman and 
his source of credit, can give vital 
and unbiased information to both 
principals’ advantage.” Mr. Rup- 
precht will continue as special sales 
representative for American Express 
in New York City. 


é 


R. E. Baumheier, M. S. McGuf- . 


fin, assistant cashier, and Thomas 
Fenwick. 
7 


George B. Ward, secretary of the 
Committee on Service for War Veter- 
ans of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, has been named _ assistant 
director of Customer and Personnel 
Relations. The appointment was 
confirmed by the Association’s execu- 
tive council at its annual spring 
meeting. 

A 


Robert H. O’Hair, for many 
years associated with banking and 
financial publishing fields, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Greencastle, 
Indiana. He is the son of R. L. 
O’Hair, former president of the bank. 


> 


In his new capacity as assistant 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, 
Albert T. Belshe, formerly vice- 
president and director of The Trust 








BANK VAULTS 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


TELLERS CHESTS 
VAULT VENTILATORS 
BURGLAR PROOF CHESTS 


DRIVE-IN WINDOWS 








The Guardian Burglar Proof Equipment Co. 
6219 Detroit Avenue, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











Arnold N. Tschudy has been 
appointed vice-president and New 
York representa- 
tive of Bank of 
America with of- 
fices at 40 Wall 
Street. He served 
20 years with 
General Motors 
Acceptance Cor- 
poration with 
managerial assign- 
ments in Cali- 
fornia, Spain, Ha- 
waii, Japan and 
the war he was 














A. N. TSCHUDY " 


Brazil. During 


representative of the Office of the | 


Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and subse- 
quently executive vice-president of 
the Council for Inter-American Co- 
operation, New York City. 

Y. J. Johnson, manager of Bank 
of America’s Tokyo branch since 
1947, now holds the title of vice- 
president as well. Mr. Johnson 


started in the International Banking 
department of the bank at Sanf 


Francisco. His career includes serv- 
ice with financial institutions 


Kong, Calcutta and Bombay. 


« 


Harold Stout, who recently re- 
signed as vice-president of Central 
National Bank in Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to the president 
of the South Side Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Stout's 
special duties will involve public 
relations work for the bank as well 
as general banking and financing. 


= 


Richard G. Borman, former per- 
sonnel manager, has been named 
assistant comptroller at Standard 
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‘‘We’ve just opened 19 offices in Philadelphia !” 


It’s the head of one of our Correspondent Banks 
speaking. And he’s right! Correspondents of The 
Pennsylvania Company do, in effect, have 19 
branches in Philadelphia. 


Our 19 offices cover every part of the city and 
its suburbs. All their facilities are at the disposal 
of Correspondent Banks and their customers. That 
means better, quicker service for the Philadelphia 


19 OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * 





phase of your bank’s business, once you join our 
Correspondent Bank ‘‘family.” 


Your check collections will speed up, too, for 
we are one of the nation’s largest users of Air Mail 
for this purpose; our Transit Department oper- 
ates 24 hours a day. Drop us a line and we'll tell 
you about the many ways we can help you and 
your bank. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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An Unusual Bank Letter 


Probably the largest circulation of 
any Canadian bank monthly report is 
that enjoyed by the Monthly Letter 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. The 
monthly bulletin, with its distinctive 
royal blue masthead, is read by an 
average of 125,000 people who have 
asked for it in Canada, United States 
and Great Britain, and in a number of 
foreign countries. It is requested in 
lots of several hundred by banks and 
educational groups as far away as New 
Zealand. Its progress in the last 
seven years, since its contents were 
changed from that of a straight statis- 
tical and economics review, to a 
monthly letter on a variety of subjects 
has been phenomenal. In 1943 its 
average monthly circulation in both 
English and French editions was 11,000 
copies. Since then recent months have 
seen mailings of as many as 148,000 
copies. 

The Royal Bank’s Monthly Letter 
is primarily a public relations builder. 
It gets the name of the bank around 
the world in a big way. It deals with 
one subject a month, and the subjects 
vary from that of May, 1950, entitled 
“On Being A Family,” to such topics 
as soil conservation, oil development, 
crusade for health, balance of trade, 
radio and society, science in our lives, 
and let’s slow down. 

The Royal Bank’s Monthly Letter 
is edited by John Heron, a former 
newspaperman, who is responsible for 
his activities to James Muir, president 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. Heron 


Monthly Letter editor 


JOHN HERON 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 








THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
MONTHLY LETTER 


ON BEING A FAMILY 


"NETTING married is vesily file mose 
(; ' 





Home is the wssit of epsritual, emotion 
security. The hum decebops persoealicy, educates ox 
living, and fies us to taker our phace in society. tt is bere 


























Monthly bulletin, other reports, enjoy wide circulation 


has a staff of six to help him distribute 
the Monthly Letter. Two girls are 
constantly busy revising and adding 
to the mailing list of the publication, 
which is sent only to those people who 
write for it or are recommended by the 
bank’s 727 branch managers through- 
out Canada, United States and Latin 
America. 

Heron is given a free hand in select- 
ing the subjects for his Monthly Let- 
ter, and tries to pick subjects of sea- 
sonal and topical interest. 

In addition to this monthly bulletin, 
the Royal Bank also distributes book- 
lets on woodlots and soil conservation, 
and on wild life conservation. These 
publications go to educational groups 
of all kinds, many conservation associ- 
ations, and pulp and paper companies. 
The booklets have a wide circulation, 
the latest revised printing of the 28- 
page illustrated booklet on ““‘Woodlots”’ 
totaling 85,000 English copies and 
10,000 French copies. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has 
found the Monthly Letter in its pres- 
ent form a great success. It has 
attracted unusual attention, and it is 
often quoted. Heron sends _ 1,250 
copies of it to newspapers in the 
United States and Canada a week be- 
fore the general mailing. Contents of 
the bulletin are frequently reported in 
the papers, and also have been carried 


on nationwide press services and the 
front pages of metropolitan papers. 
Shareholders of the Royal Bank 
were told recently by President James 
Muir that “the large number of letters 
we receive commending our efforts 
convinces us that our Canadian people 
are intensely interested in public 
affairs and in policies which affect their 
lives today and in the future. There 
is no doubt that this Monthly Letter 
has excellent public relations value.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Trust Company Activities 


Life insurance, trust and loan com- 
panies in Canada made more mortgage 
loans in 1949 than in any previous 
year, and now hold at least $1,040,- 
000,000 in mortgages on properties in 
Canada. This is an increase of 34 per 
cent over the pre-war peak of $786,- 
000,000. Lending institutions financed 
a larger proportion of the housing 
program in 1949 than in 1948, with 
loans being approved for the construc- 
tion of 40,000 housing units. Housing 
starts financed by the companies in 
the past three years approximate 
100,000 dwelling units, according to 
the annual report of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Associ- 
ation. 

The report on the investments of 
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the 53 member companies points out 
that loan companies are steadily in- 
creasing their proportion of mortgage 
loans. In 1949, investments in Cana- 
dian mortgages by loan companies was 
up $20,000,000 to $163,842,000, or 
63.5 per cent of total assets. Trust 
companies have increased their invest- 
ment in government bonds, with 54.77 
per cent of their assets in such bonds 
totaling $150,712,000, as compared to 
$77,105,000 in mortgages. Life insur- 
ance companies have 45.44 per cent of 
their assets in government bonds, 
totaling $1,948,000,000, and 13.35 per 
cent in Canadian mortgages totaling 
$572,000,000. 

The demand for new farm loans is 
not great, the report states, and repay- 
ments on existing farm mortgages con- 
tinue to be heavy. The amount owing 
to member companies declined 9.3 per 
cent in Manitoba last year, 22.3 per 
cent in Saskatchewan, and 2.5 per cent 
in Alberta. The over-all decline in the 
three prairie provinces was 10.2 per 
cent. 

The report dealt at some length with 
increasing government operation in 
the housing field, pointing out that 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, a government company, is now 
in a position to enter into unrestricted 
competition with builders in construct- 
ing houses for sale, and with investors 
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STRAYER 


EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style Cc” 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 





ALL STEEL Slidina Drawer 
t STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK —Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal —AUTOMATICALLY 








- MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 





We guarantee our transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 








... MAIL ORDERS TO ... 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 
Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 


STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 
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in building rental housing. The report 

also deals with the rise in provincial 

and municipal government expendi- 

tures, and warns that this can only 

mean increased taxes. : 
Sd Sd Sd 


Farm Loans 


Canadian farmers increased their 
loans for new equipment, building and 
housing, under the Canadian Farm 
Improvement Loans Act in 1949 by 
$45,879,080, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, reports, 
The loans are made through Canadian 
banks under a partial government 
guarantee. The greater part of the 
borrowing went to finance the purchase 
of farm machinery and equipment, 
including tractors, combines and farm 
trucks. Almost 45,000 Canadian farm- 
ers made loans under the Act last year. 

Sd . ? 


Bankers Visit Oil Fields 


Canada’s important oil development 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan Provinces 
is being actively supported by Cana- 
New branches have been 


dian banks. 





T. H. ATKINSON (right) and driller 


Bankers become oil conscious 


opened and banks have issued special 
data booklets on developments and on 
Canadian corporation taxes for poten- 
tial oil development companies, and 
have sent field men into the areas to 
check up on drilling and _ output. 
Canadian bank officers have toured 
the Texas and near-by oil areas of the 
United States to answer questions 
about Canada’s oil fields which come 
to Canadian banks in almost every 
day’s mail. 

Among top Canadian bank officers 
to visit the fields recently was T. H. 
Atkinson, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, who made a 
thorough inspection of the area and 
development there, even to watching 
at close hand drillers sinking new wells. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Employee Pension Plans... 
This is a booklet that answers the 
question: How much does a pension 
plan cost? It is published by the pen- 
sion trust division of a New York trust 
company in non-legal terms and shows 
how the presence or absence of certain 
provisions can vary the cost of the 
average company pension plan. 

The booklet is divided into three 
parts and covers: gross cost, or the 
cost of providing benefits based on both 
future and past service; the factors 
reducing gross cost, including taxes, 
eligibility, turnover, employee contri- 
butions and other old age costs; and, 
the benefits that add to cost such as 
larger retirement income and dis- 
ability provisions. The booklet asserts 
that the cost of a pension can be both 
predetermined and controlled under 
proper supervision. 


Securities of the United States 
Government . . . The First Boston 
Corporation has published a compre- 
hensive handbook designed to provide 
a convenient and compact reference 
for investment officers and others inter- 
ested in .United States Treasury fi- 
nance. It deals extensively with 
securities of the U. S. Treasury, gov- 
ernmental agencies and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The booklet provides 
information concerning the issuance, 
refunding, maturity distribution, aver- 
age interest cost, changes in holdings 
and other important factors of the 
United States Government public 
debt, devoting one section to a discus- 
sion of the impact of the credit and 
monetary management policies of the 
administration upon the government 
bond market. 

The contents also include discus- 
sions pertaining to open market oper- 
ations and other factors influencing 
credit. 


The Government Bond Debt 
... This booklet covers the impact of 
the government bond debt on the 
commercial banking system. The 
author discusses bond holdings with 
relation to loans and deposits, interest 
rates, the bank’s own portfolio and the 
maturity schedule. This booklet also 
contains a section on the present or 
Immediate problems of portfolio man- 
agement such as the possibility of em- 
ploying funds in intermediate or longer 
bonds and the further possibility of 
obtaining these securities through 


forthcoming issues of extended maturi- 
ties. 
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How pension costs can vary 


Free Competitive Enterprise at 
Stake . . . Aubrey G. Lanston & 
Company, in a 124 page booklet, 
suggests a change in debt-management 
policies to long-run objectives and to 
older and more proven techniques. 
The booklet suggests that Treasury 
debt management should be attuned 
to the objectives of Federal Reserve 
policy by issuing short-term securities 
during a recession or depression and by 
incorporating measures that would 
facilitate the issuance of long-term 
bonds during a boom. It also suggests 
a market that would produce a reason- 
able minimum interest charge, and 
permit Treasury short-term interest 
rates to rise to a level such as 31% per 
cent in boom periods. 


Dishonesty Controls . . . This 
booklet, published by a casualty com- 
pany, has received wide acclaim from 
businessmen, accountants and bankers 
throughout the country. It is de- 
scribed as a businessman’s checklist of 
dishonesty controls, and discusses vir- 
tually all major types of embezzlement. 

Written in question-and-answer form, 
the booklet is divided into the topics 
of cash sales, cash receipts, and cash 
disbursements; credits and allowances, 
accounting, purchasing, receiving and 
shipping, payrolls, check protection, 
securities, sundry assets and a group 
of general questions. 


Trust Fees . . . The interest in this 
booklet of the personal trust division 
of a noted Boston fiduciary will be 
found in its unusually complete listing 
of standard charge schedules. These 


schedules include charges for estates, 
personal trusts, investment consulta- 
tion and management accounts, custo- 
dianships, pension and profit-sharing 
trusts, insurance trusts, mortgage and 
real estate management, and common 
trust fund. 


How to Finance a Home... 
Prepared by the home loan depart- 
ment of a Minnesota savings bank, ° 
this is an excellent example of a book- 
let that can be used for distribution to 
future home owners interested in the 
fundamentals of mortgage loans. 

The booklet lists nine basic steps 
relating to mortgage lending, starting 
with the selection of the proper price 
bracket and making out the loan 
application, to the final payment. It 
also discusses the various types of 
loans available, defines the terms com- 
monly used in the home loan business, 
and includes several pages which 
graphically illustrate loan amortiza- 
tions and monthly payment schedules. 


Foreclosure Procedures ... An 
experienced mortgage banker has 
available two timely bulletins. One 


lists side by side the comparative 
advantages of FHA and VA loans 
in the event of foreclosure, and cites 
some conclusions. The other is a 
detailed analysis of the foreclosure 
procedure for VA 501 mortgages as 
prepared by the mortgage firm’s gen- 
eral counsel. Both bulletins should 
be of direct interest to banks and other 
mortgage lenders. 


Mortgage Trends .. . A timely 
Bankers Research bulletin analysis of 
the secondary market outlook under 
the new housing legislation, especially 
for G. I. loans. Also, a presentation of 
reasons why some mortgage bankers 
think VA mortgages will eventually 
command a premium in the secondary 
market. And, a discussion of the 
advantages of making construction 
loans, and suggestions on the proce- 
dures involved. 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Burroughs Dual Vlaten construction 





brings new speed, 
new accuracy to bank posting ! 





SIMPLE! 


Simplicity that’s hard to believe! From the 
swift, easy, one-hand form insertion to the 
simple, single-function motor bars, this 
machine is designed to the needs of modern 
banking . . . designed to do the posting job 
quickly, easily, accurately. 


ee 
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List posting during the posting run! Yes, this great, new 
Burroughs is a bookkeeping machine and an adding 
machine combined. It allows the operator to list checks 
or miscellaneous items at any time without disturbing 
any of the machine’s bookkeeping functions! 


Save time? Of course! But, that’s not all. The Burroughs 
dual platen construction permits the operator to handle 
all functions related to bank posting without the aid of 
other equipment. The Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping 
machine handles the whole job! 

AND— 


The list total and count of items are posted directly to 
the ledger or statement without rehandling any figures. 


Give your local Burroughs representative a call. Let him 
show you how this great Burroughs machine can reduce 
your costs and increase both the speed and accuracy of 
the posting job. Call him today! 


FLEXIBLE! 


Just flick a lever to change the machine from 


2 EFFICIENT! 


Every feature, every detail of this great, new 
machine is carefully planned to make the 
posting job easier . . . to reduce the chance of 
error. As automatic as a posting machine 
can be, this Burroughs brings new efficiency 
to bank bookkeeping. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs =» 
kd 


ledger to statement or balance transfer. 
Then, too, all adjustments or corrections 
can be made during the posting run, without 
memo records. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Chattel Mortgage Loss 
Involving Tractor 


W. Main, the owner of a tractor in 
San Joaquin County, California, exe- 
cuted a chattel mortgage to a finance 
company for a loan of $2,000. The 
mortgage was duly recorded in that 
county. Thereafter Main sold the 
tractor to his stepson, Sam, after 
assuring Sam that it was unencum- 
bered. 

Sam took the tractor to Madera 
County and kept it there continuously 
for two months when he sold it to 
Sohan Sandhu. Sandhu paid Sam 
$1,400 for the tractor and had no 
knowledge of the finance company’s 
mortgage, which had not been recorded 
in Madera County. Meanwhile Main 
defaulted on his payments to the 
finance company and _ disappeared, 
leaving an unpaid balance of $1,831.91 
owing on the chattel mortgage. 

Nearly a year later the finance com- 
pany located the tractor in Madera 
County, repossessed it from Sandhu 
and sold it to third parties. Thereupon 
Sandhu sued the finance company for 
damages for the unlawful taking of the 
vehicle. He contended that the finance 
company had lost its lien on the tractor 
prior to the time it was repossessed 
and that he as a bona fide purchaser 
for value without notice had acquired 
an unencumbered title. 

Explaining the legal effect of the 
removal of a mortgaged chattel from 
the county in which it is located to 
another county, the California District 
Court of Appeal said: 

“Under the statute the mortgage 
lien continues for only a period of 
thirty days. Thereafter the property 
is exempted from the lien unless the 
mortgagee either causes the mortgage 
to be recorded in the county to which 
the property has been removed or takes 
possession of the property and sells it 
as a pledge. 

“The legislature has thus declared 
thal the recordation of a chattel mort- 
gage in the first instance is not suffi- 
cient to keep the lien alive for longer 
than thirty days if the mortgaged 
property be subsequently removed 
from the county in which it was 
Situated. If the mortgagee fails within 
that period either to record the mort- 
gace in the other. county or repossess 
the property, it must be held that a 
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bona fide purchaser for value without 
actual notice of the mortgage, ac- 
quires a title free and clear of the 
mortgage lien.” 

Judgment was given against the 
finance company in the sum of $1,400 
for the value of the tractor plus $240 
for the loss of its use. 

Statutes on this subject vary among 
the states. Many, like the California 
law, provide that the lien may be lost 
after a short time if the chattel is re- 
moved from the original county. The 
recording of automobile titles and en- 
cumbrances with state motor vehicle 
authorities gives lenders much broader 
protection. Some states provide a 
choice among chattel mortgages, con- 
ditional sale and bailment lease. Ina 
particular state, one method may be 
much more desirable than the others 
from the lender’s point of view. 
(Sandhu vs. Main, 214 Pacific Re- 
porter, Second Series, 822.) 
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Attachment of Joint Savings 
Account 


In an attachment suit in New York 
the plaintiff sought to recover the 
amount of Leo Kovacz’ interest in a 
joint account owned by Kovacz and 
his wife Olga in a savings bank. A 
warrant of attachment was served on 
the bank, and service was made on 
Kovacz by publication. Olga Kovacz 
was never served in any way. 

When the bank refused to deliver 
the deposit to the sheriff, action was 
brought against the bank. In its 
answer the bank based its refusal to 
pay upon its contention that the 
account in question was a joint account 
of Leo and Olga Kovacz and that since 
Olga Kovacz had not been made a 
party to the action, the complaint of 
the plaintiff must be dismissed, be- 
cause the joint interest and ownership 
of Olga Kovacz in the said deposit 
could not be affected when the court 
had no jurisdiction of her. 

Adjudicating the rights of the parties 
in these circumstances, the New York 
court said: . 

“The account in question was opened 
with the signatures of Leo Kovacz and 
Olga Kovacz, each of whom signed an 
agreement with the bank to the effect 
that the account ‘is a joint account, 
from which any or all of the money 


deposited therein is payable on the 
signature of either of us, without the 
consent of or notice to the other, and 
is payable to the survivor of us.’ 

“The applicable statute provides 
that the deposit as it exists at any time 
is the property of the depositors (Leo 
Kovacz and Olga Kovacz) as joint 
tenants, and that the acquittance of 
the one to whom payment was made 
from the account on proper order, dis- 
charged the bank for all such payments 
made prior to the receipt by the bank 
of notice in writing not to pay such 
deposit in accordance with the terms 
thereof. In view of this situation of 
fact and law, Leo Kovacz, as joint 
tenant, had a legal right against the 
bank for one-half of the money existing 
in the deposit at any time. 

“The bank takes the position that 
since the holding that the two deposi- 
tors are joint tenants of the account is 
based on a presumption which can be 
rebutted by either of the parties while 
both are living, that permitting any 
money to be taken from the account 
might deprive Olga Kovacz of a prop- 
erty right (the opportunity to prove 
that more than one-half of the account 
belonged to her) without jurisdiction 
ever having been acquired over her. 

“It is my opinion that until the 
bank receives notice in writing not to 
pay the deposit in accordance with the 
terms thereof, it is under a duty to 
pay the whole or any part out, upon 
the signature of either of the deposi- 
tors, and also is debtor to each of the 
depositors as joint tenants to the 
extent of one-half of the amount on 
deposit at any given time. The prob- 
lem involved here is not one of final 
ownership of the fund as between Leo 
Kovacz and his wife Olga Kovacz, but 
rather that of the obligation of the 
bank as a depository of the money. 

“The bank is protected just as much 
where it pays out one-half of the ac- 
count as a result of a suit brought by a 
plaintiff against Leo Kovacz as when 
it pays out one-half of the account as 
a result of a withdrawal order signed 
and presented to the bank by Leo 
Kovacz. The fact that the bank had 
so paid out one-half of the account 
would still leave the wife (the other 
depositor) with a right to sue her co- 
depositor or any taker from her 
co-depositor to prove her full interest 
which had existed in the deposit. 
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“From the viewpoint of Olga 
Kovacz, the most that could be argued 
on any theory of implied claim, is that 
she makes claim to one-half of the 
account.” 

Judgment in favor of plaintiff against 
the bank for one-half the balance in the 
joint account. 
Savings Bank, 95 New York Supple- 
ment, Second Series, 402.) 

The New York court said there was 
no precedent for this decision. In 
some states a joint account cannot be 
reached by attachment or garnish- 
ment under a judgment against one of 
the joint depositors; in those states the 
one-half theory of ownership does not 
apply. 

* 7 7 


Cashier’s Check Issued 


to Decedent 
A Florida bank. issued its cashier’s 
check for $47,355.96 to John T. 


Havens to pay him the balance of the 
proceeds from the sale of certain col- 
lateral. About a year later Mr. 
Havens died, and up to that time the 
check had not been cashed. A thor- 
ough search was made among his 
papers, but the check could not be 
found. Mrs. Dyoll Havens, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate, then asked the 
bank to pay her the amount evidenced 
by the check or, in the alternative, to 
stop payment on the check and issue a 
duplicate check to her for the same 
amount. 

The bank refused to do anything 
about the check unless protected by 
an indemnifying bond to cover any 
loss that might occur in the event that 
the check should turn up in the hands 
of a holder in due course. The adminis- 
tratrix thereupon brought an action 
against the bank. In disposing of the 
case, the Supreme Court of Florida 
said: 

“Since the situation was brought 
about through no fault of the bank, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


successful in the future, the following 
factors, which have retarded their 
growth in the past, must be overcome: 

“1. The limited attention given to 
trusts which provide no paid executive 
and inadequate staff assistance. 

“2. The adverse public reaction to 
single rather than multiple trustee- 
ships. 

“3. The devastating effects of lan- 
guid, partial or undemocratic adminis- 
tration of the trusts’ affairs. 
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but rather through the fault of the 
decedent, we believe the bank should 
be protected, but still the protection 
should not be of such a stringent nature 
that it would amount to a confiscation 
of the debt undoubtedly due by the 
bank to the administratrix of the 
estate of Mr. Havens. We therefore 
think that after the Statute of Limita- 
tions has run the bank should pay the 
sum of $47,355.96 to the administra- 
trix, for then there would be no out- 
standing liability on the part of the 
bank to any one if none had arisen in 
the interim. Until it has run, however 
there is a possible —maybe a probable 
—liability which the bank should be 
required to assume, so that if the 
administratrix desires the money prior 
to the running of the Statute of Limita- 
tions, it is nothing but right that she 
should give to the bank an indemnity 
bond which would protect it.””. (Atlan- 
tic National Bank of West Palm 
Beach vs. Havens, 45 Southern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 342.) 
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Violation of Stop-Payment 
Order 


By inadvertence an Ohio bank paid 
a check on which the depositor had 
previously ordered payment stopped. 
Thereafter the bank itself brought an 
action in which it joined the depositor 
and the payee of the check as parties 
defendant. The bank asked the 
court for a declaratory judgment 
determining the rights and liabilities 
of the parties. The bank contended 
that it was not liable because its 
regulations provided that it was not 
responsible for paying a check on 
which payment had been stopped if 
such payment was made through in- 
advertence, oversight or accident. 

The court ruled in favor of the bank 
by applying equitable principles to 
these facts in the case: 
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TRUST BUSINESS 


“4. The inertia occasioned by the 
lack of a true spirit of philanthropy on 
the part of those charged with the 
responsibility of administering and 
promoting the trusts. 

“5. The extremely narrow base of 
support due to inadequate promotion 
and publicity. 

“The effectiveness with which these 
objectives are met will determine the 
future course of the community trust 
movement. 


“In the field of private charitable 





1. The payee’s claim against the 
drawer was larger than the amoun! of 
the check; 

2. The payee was not guilty of any 
fraud in obtaining or collecting the 
check; 

3. The bank paid the check by 
inadvertence; 

4. The depositor benefited to the 
extent that payment of the check paid 
or reduced his valid obligation to a 
creditor. 

Upholding the bank’s right to charge 
the check to the drawer’s account, the 
Court of Appeals of Ohio said: 

“Where property of one person is 
used in discharging an obligation owed 
by another or a lien upon the property 
of another, under such circumstances 
that the other would be unjustly en- 
riched by the retention of the benefit 
thus conferred, the former is entitled 
to be subrogated to the position of the 
obligee or lienholder.” 

Under this reasoning, the bank, 
having paid the depositor’s creditor by 
mistake, acquires by subrogation the 
creditor’s rights against the depositor. 
The court points out that if the bank 
could not charge the check to the 
depositor’s account, the depositor 
would be “unjustly enriched” by hav- 
ing his debt to his creditor paid at the 
bank’s expense. 

Since the court cites no precedent 
for its decision, this application of 
equitable principles to the stop-pay- 
ment situation is presumably the first 
judicial adoption of this theory. 
Briefly stated, this doctrine holds that 
where a bank inadvertently violates a 
stop-payment order, it is protected if 
the payee is the depositor’s creditor 
for. the amount of the check or more. 
The situation would be different if the 
payee had obtained the check by 
fraud or misrepresentation. (Central 
National Bank vs. International, 91 
Northeastern Reporter, Second Series, 
532.) 


foundations, a new approach seems to 
be indicated. It is not likely that we 
will witness the creation in the future 
of private endowment funds compara- 
ble to those established in the past, 
for the number and size of large family 
fortunes are dwindling rapidly. On the 
other hand, the redistribution of 
wealth has produced, and will continue 
to produce, more and more persons 
with moderate sized estates who may 
be influenced to make gifts and/or 
bequests to worthy causes in smaller 
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amounts. 
may well reach surprising proportions. 


These, in the aggregate, 


Future efforts to build charitable, 
educational and cultural endowments 
should be geared to attract the sup- 
port of the public as a whole. If the 
project is purely local in character, a 
community trust might serve as the 
ideal vehicle. If not, a satisfactory 
solution may be found within the scope 
of services offered by any corporate 
fiduciary. 

“Bankers, because of their social 
responsibilities and the role banks play 
in the administration of endowment 
funds, are the logical ones to assume 
leadership in the development of com- 
munity trusts and foundations which, 
in practice as well as theory, will best 
meet desired objectives and enlist the 
active support of people in all walks of 
life. The results of such action cannot 
fail to redound to the future benefit of 
their institutions.” 


Merchandising Methods 

While the possibilities of obtaining 
an increased volume of new trust busi- 
ness in the future are encouraging, a 
primary problem will continue to be 
one of merchandising. It is one thing 
to have a favorable potential market; 
quite another actually to put the busi- 
ness “on the books.” 
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Burns W. Swenson, vice-president 
of the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, voices an optimistic view 
as to where we are going in trust busi- 
ness but emphasizes the necessity of 
planning the moves that will attain the 
desired goal. He describes several ele- 
ments in his trust department’s plans 
that have been highly successful and 
that promise even greater success in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. Swenson’s unusual sales ability, 
his fine sense of organization, and the 
able support of his associates have 
brought him recognition as one of the 
leading new business executives in the 
trust field. His comments follow: 

““Assuming the existence of reason- 
ably favorable economic conditions, 
an annually increasing volume of new 
business can be obtained by the trust 
institution that employs modern new 
business methods. Consideration of 
how to obtain an increased volume of 
new trust business would seem to 
necessitate answering two pertinent 
questions, (1) where are we going and 
(2) how are we going to get there? 

““Let’s examine the question ‘Where 
are we going?’ Initially, this will 
require self-analysis, including a sur- 
vey of the business potential in the 
area serviced by the trust institution, 
the type of business desired, the budget 
expenditures permitted for new busi- 
ness and advertising, and the setting 
of a goal for the volume of new business 
to be obtained. 

““A brief examination of some of the 
procedures we have used in our institu- 
tion in setting the new business goal 
may be of interest. At the beginning 
of each of the last five years, we have 
set a quota of trust business, both 
actual and potential, to be obtained 
during the year. Our quota sheets are 
divided into three main categories as 


follows: 1. New business. 2. Additions 
to present business. 3. Potential busi- 
ness. 


“Under ‘New Business’ and ‘Addi- 
tions to Present Business’ are listed 
the various classes of accounts such as 
trusts, estates, agencies, etc. Under 
‘Potential Business’ are listed wills 
and insurance trusts. We then set a 
quota of new business to be obtained 
for each of the types of accounts under 
the three main categories. A cumula- 
tive record is kept throughout the year 


| of the business actually obtained, to- 





gether with a comparison of how this 
volume of business compares with the 
predetermined quota. The important 
thing about this quota arrangement is 
the comparison between the quota and 
the business actually received. When 
we exceed our quota the comparative 
figures are shown in black; if we fail to 
meet our quota the comparative figures 
are shown in red. 

“Use of this quota system was 
initiated in 1946. Asa basis for setting 





our first quota, we took an average of 
the business received for the four years 
1942 through 1945, inclusive. Ip 
setting our 1946 quota, the number of 
accounts to be obtained represente:! 
53 per cent increase over the four-year 
average, and the volume of business 
to be obtained was 51 per cent over the 
average. When we totaled our figures 
in December 1946, we found we had 
exceeded our quota for actual business 
by a considerable volume and that we 
had almost equaled the increase which 
had been set for potential business, 
Quotas have since been increased each 
year, and have been exceeded by the 
actual and potential business de- 
veloped. 

“IT am convinced that the establish- 
ing of set goals has been an important 
factor in increasing the volume of new 
business and is of much help in answer- 
ing the question ‘Where are we goings?” 


“ ASSUMING that we know where we 

are going, the next question is‘*‘ How 
are we going to get there?’ A single 
trust new businessman or even a New 
Business Division composed of several 
trust representatives cannot carry out 
sales policies and objectives to the best 
advantage by his or their own efforts 
alone. We must have an ‘enlarged 
sales force’ composed of the trust 
department staff, the banking depart- 
ment staff, directors, life underwriters, 
attorneys, correspondent bankers, pres- 
ent customers, and a_ co-ordinated 
advertising program. To obtain the 
volume of trust business which is the 
final goal the new businessman can 
effectively, either directly or indi- 
rectly, enlist the services of the groups 
just mentioned in transmitting new 
business objectives and policies to 
prospective customers. 

“It is beyond the scope of this dis- 
course to discuss the methods of 
approach which might be used as to 
each of the various groups comprising 
what I have labeled above as the en- 
larged sales force. It is perhaps suffi- 
cient for present purposes to examine 
the approach we have used in our 
institution of bringing the development 
of new trust business to the attention 
of the trust department staff, the com- 
mercial banking officers and _ corre- 
spondent bankers. 

“We consider each of our trust 
department officers a new _ business- 
man. This thought is expressed by the 
head of our department in staff meet- 
ings and in constant reminders to our 
trust staff of the importance of obtain- 
ing new business for the department. 
Our New Business Division works very 
closely with the administrative officers 
in estate planning problems which 
arise in connection with their adminis- 
tration of present accounts, and also 
looks to them for the development of 
business which appears on our quota 
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sheets under the heading of ‘additions 
to present business.’ 

‘We have also made vigorous efforts 
to en ist the services of our commercial 
panking officers as members of the 
enlarged sales force. Whenever one 
of these officers refers a prospective 
trust customer to us we make a record 
of the referral and the officer’s name 
appears in a weekly bulletin as having 
referred a prospective trust customer. 

“One month each year is set aside 
as “Trust Month.’ November is usu- 
ally selected, and during that month 
we conduct a regular sales campaign 
with weekly letters going to all com- 
mercial banking officers indicating to 
them the progress being made in the 
obtaining of trust business. The kick- 
off for this trust campaign takes place 
at a meeting of all officers of the bank 
and branches at the beginning of the 
month. This meeting is conducted by 
the trust department, and in each of 
the past two years we have presented 
a round table discussion on estate 
planning in the form of a skit complete 
with the trust officer, attorney, life 
underwriter and prospect. Appropri- 
ate sales material, signs and slogans 
are used to emphasize the feeling of a 
sales meeting. Our plea to the com- 
mercial officers during trust month is 
for each of them to bring in at least 
one good prospect. At the end of the 
month the trust department acts as 
host at an entertainment for all of the 
officers of the bank including the 
branches. The net results of our con- 
tacts with the commercial banking 
officers has been to make them acutely 
aware of the importance of trust serv- 
ices when talking to their customers 
and has, I believe, placed our trust 
department in an enviable position 
with regard to the amount of trust 
business brought to us from every part 
of the bank. 


“N¥/E have included as a part of our 
enlarged sales force our corre- 
spondent bankers. In carrying out this 
plan we have from time to time invited 
the principal officer or officers of our 
correspondent banks to come to Min- 
neapolis to attend one-day sessions, in 
which half of the time is devoted to a 
discussion of trust services, taxes and 
estale planning, with the rest of the 
day being allotted to commercial bank- 
Ing subjects. The acceptance of these 
meetings has been very gratifying and 
we have found that in many cases the 
result has been to interest correspond- 
ent bankers in working out plans for 
their own estates, which, in turn, has 
made each one of them an excellent 
salesman for us in his own area. 
_ “Tn my opinion an annually increas- 
Ing .olume of trust business is avail- 
able to the trust institution which is 
aggressively sales minded and con- 
stan ly alert to the obtaining of new 
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business. This flow of new business _ political philosophy can have a decided 
can best be obtained by an energetic effect on the future of trust business. 
New Business Division coupled with As an example, the Secretary of the 
the efforts of an enlarged sales force Treasury has recently sent up a trial 
composed fundamentally of all officers balloon on proposed changes in the 
of the trust department staff, the Federal estate and gift tax laws. It is 
commercial banking department, at- important that trust men should be 
torneys, directors, life underwriters, aware of this trend in the thinking of 
present customers, and correspondent the Administration. No one is in a 
bankers, together with a co-ordinated better position to appraise it than 


advertising program.” J. Blake Lowe. A vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of 
Proposed Legal Changes Baltimore, Mr. Lowe is also author of 


As Dr. Nadler has said, oureconomy Taxes & Estates, a publication widely 
will continue to be dynamic. The _ distributed by 75 prominent banks, 
rapid change in our economic and _ and is a member of the firm of Lowe & 
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McKenney, Tax Consultants. He 
makes the ensuing comments on the 
Secretary’s proposals. 

“On February 3rd, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
certain proposed changes in the Federal 
estate and gift tax laws. The major 
changes recommended are the follow- 
ing: 

“1. That a tax be levied upon 
property held in trust upon the death 
of the life beneficiary of such trust. 

“2. That the Federal estate and gift 
taxes be integrated into a single trans- 
fer tax with total exemptions of $45,- 
000. Of this amount, $15,000 would 
be available for transfers during life 
and the remaining $30,000 available 
at death, but if the lifetime exemption 
is not used, then the entire $45,000 
would be allowed at death. 

“3. That the annual gift tax exclu- 
sion be limited to $3,000 a year for the 
donor, with an additional allowance of 
$500 permitted the donor for each 
donee. - 

“4. That the rates of tax be in- 
creased substantially. The new rates 
would begin at 10 per cent and reach a 
maximum of 77 per cent for property 
in excess of $3,000,000. 
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“The reasons advanced for the pro- 
posed changes are: The estate tax 
treatment of property left in trust is 
overly favorable; the present gift tax 
rates encourage the transfer of prop- 
erty during life and permit the prop- 
erty owner to escape the higher death 
duties; a large portion of an estate may 
escape taxation; and present estate tax 
rates are ineffective. 

“The last two reasons are un- 
doutedly motivated by the estate and 
gift tax provisions under the 1948 
Revenue Act. 

“If the major changes recommended 
by the Secretary are enacted into law, 
one can only guess at their ultimate 
impact upon estates and the owners of 
property. The changes, if effected, 
would indicate the following: 

“The greatly reduced exemptions in 
the transfer of property and the drasti- 
cally increased rates of tax —designed 
to offset the benefits given married 
couples under the 1948 Revenue Act — 
will severely penalize the widow, de- 
pendent children, and the unmarried 
owner of property. 

“The life of many small businesses, 
of which there are probably more in 
this country now than ever before, will 
be shortened. In many instances, it 
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FARM SERVICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


As an information service, our bank 
publishes a monthly newsletter on 
economic and current agricultural situ- 
ations entitled “Farm Flashes For 
Bankers.” This is mailed to all the 
banks in Virginia, several out-of-state 
banks, all county agents, home dem- 
onstration agents, extension workers 
and agricultural instructors in Vir- 
ginia, to approximately fifty news- 
papers, the Associated Press, several 
radio stations, magazines, and some 
of the leading farmers in our trade 
area. 

We also publish semiannually about 
10,000 copies of an eight-page pam- 
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will be necessary to liquidate such 4 
business upon the death of its owner 
If such a result ensues, any gain to the 
government in estate taxes — which will 
be nominal when compared with the 
revenues from other taxes — will proba. 
bly be offset by an increase in unem. 
ployment and a loss of Federal reveny 
in the aggregate. 

“If lower exemptions and _ highe 


rates are applied to estates as prof 
posed, the individual owner of prop. 


erty must necessarily be more con. 


cerned with estate liquidity and withf 


the elasticity of any plan which he may 

adopt for the benefit of his family. 
“Although the tax advantages of 

trusts would be eliminated under the 


pending proposals, greater emphasis— 
will be placed upon experienced invest. f 


ment supervision, the wise use oj 
principal and, in the case of close 


corporations, the centralization of vot-f 


Trusts will undoubtedly 
; sumr 


ing control. 
be used to a greater degree as a major 
tool for these purposes. 

“The changes, as proposed by the 


Secretary of the Treasury, are radical. f 


Coupled with the high rates of the 
individual income tax, they are 3 
threat to private ownership of property 
and individual enterprise.” 


o 


phlet entitled “News for Farmers," jhe | 


which we send to all farmers in Roan-§ 


oke County and make available to our 
correspondent banks. So far, about 
fifty of these banks mail copies to their 
customers. Most of the articles are 
voluntarily prepared by Virginia Ex- 
tension Service personnel and by pro- 
fessors at our State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 

Through such activities and 3 
greatly expanded lending program, 
the Farm Credit and Service Depart- 
ment since it was organized in 1944 has 
established itself as a profitable assel 
to both the community and the bank. 


SALARY PROGKAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


job classifications, a number that was 
found to cover practically all jobs and 
job combinations actually existing in 
country banks. Occasionally, says the 
manual, a bank may find that it has a 
job that does not exactly correspond 
to any of the standard jobs. The job 
may contain duties not included in the 


| job evaluation table, or the per cent 


of time may not fall within the pre- 


scribed limits. In such a case, the 
officer in charge selects the standard 
job which most nearly matches the 
actual job. This standard job title 1s 
then given to that job. 

As a breather, let us see how the 
two steps of job analysis and _ job 
evaluation work in actual operation. 
After officers and employees have beet 
informed of the bank’s decision t0 
adopt the salary administration pro- 
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gram, the procedure calls for supplying 
each employee with a copy of Form I 
with instructions to examine the 
definition of duties described and to 
list the proportion of his working time 
spent on each duty. This is then 
reviewed by the employee’s supervisor 
and any differences adjusted. 

Form I shown on page 32 is the 
filled-in job analysis form for Em- 
ployee E. E has primary bookkeeping 
and stenographic duties and minor 
auditing, commercial teller and secre- 
tarial duties. With this information, 
the next step is to examine the job 
evaluation form, Table A, to select the 
job classification for E. With primary 
bookkeeping and stenographer duties, 
it is apparent that E’s standard job 
tile would be ‘“Stenographer-Book- 
keeper,’ as shown in the lower square 
of Table A. This procedure is then 
followed for other employees and a 
summary sheet, showing all jobs and 
classifications, is prepared. 

Steps three and four follow, and 
cover the assigning of grades to evalu- 
ated jobs and the selection of suitable 
salary ranges. Both of these steps 
were based on studies made in the 
banks surveyed. Besides providing 


| material for the analysis of jobs, the 


survey provided material for job com- 


| parisons, grading, and for the establish- 
| ing of salary ranges. 
» developed from 
» bank data. 


All steps were 
the actual smaller 

Under the program, as presented in 
the manual, grading becomes an auto- 
matic process, as illustrated in Table B, 
Grading Table, shown on page 33. 
This table provides 10 grades for 


| grading the 34 standard jobs from 


junior clerk to head teller-auditor. The 
purpose of this grading, of course, is to 
establish the rating of each standard 
job in its relation to other standard jobs. 

Job pricing follows close on the heels 
of job grading. The schedules shown 
in the Sample Salary Range Table, 
Table C, on page 33, illustrate minimum 
and maximum salaries in dollars and 
cents per month, per week, and per 
hour for each grade, as based on the 
salary data furnished by the banks in 
the survey. Since the recent increase 
in the minimum wage to 75 cents per 


| hour has equalized the starting pay in 


nearly all smaller banks, all the sample 
schedules shown start at that figure. 
Seven different schedules were de- 
veloped from the survey so that the 
individual bank can select the schedule 
that will most closely correspond to its 
existing salary range. 

To assist banks in selecting the 
proper salary range, an additional form 
ls included in the manual. This is a 
Salary Schedule Comparison Form on 
Which the bank can list all employees 
under their standard job titles as well 
as the salaries currently received by 
them. Actual salaries can then be 
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checked against the salary ranges to 
determine which salary range is closest 
to the bank’s own program. 

By way of illustrating how this 
works out, let us return briefly to 
Employee E. We saw in the Job 
Analysis Form that E’s primary duties 
were those of a bookkeeper and 
stenographer and in the Job Evalu- 
ation Form that E’s classification was 
““Stenographer-Bookkeeper.” Follow- 
ing through to the Grading Table and 
running down the list of standard jobs, 
we find that “Stenographer-Book- 
keeper” has a Grade 4 rating. Going 
a step further, we find that the bank 
employing Employee E has selected 
Schedule II in the salary range tables 
and that E, therefore, has a salary 
range of from $36 to $48 a week. 


WHILE the salary ranges shown in 
the manual were constructed from 
the survey figures, banks using the pro- 
gram would decide for themselves how 
fast and on what basis employees would 
move from the mimimum toward the 
maximum rate. Generally, the range 
between the two is divided into a series 
of round amounts, such as $2 or $2.50 
per week, and covers a period that will 
allow for a reasonable length of service 
on the job. A specimen salary table is 
included in the manual to illustrate 
the salary changes for each of the ten 
grades over an eight-year period. 

Length of service and performance 
on the job are, of course, two guiding 
factors in salary changes. Perform- 
ance rating itself represents the next 
step in the salary program. The sys- 
tem used is based on a set of simple 
guides. The system is illustrated in 
the Performance Rating form on page 
34 and provides for an over-all per- 
formance rating based on the factors of 
quantity of acceptable work, dependa- 
bility and conscientiousness, versatil- 
ity, co-operation. 

This system of performance rating is 
one that has been widely used in bank- 
ing and business. Experience has 
shown that it should develop a pattern, 
when a sufficient number of individuals 
is considered, in which approximately 
half of the workers will be performing 
their tasks in a manner that may be 
termed good, a quarter may be classed 
very good and the remaining quarter 
as satisfactory. 


The final steps in the program are its 
inauguration and administration. The 
decision to inaugurate job evaluation, 
the manual points out, must be made 
by the top authority in the bank and 
the program should have the whole- 
hearted support of all the officers. 

The responsibility for seeing that 
the installation moves forward accord- 
ing to schedule should be given to one 
individual. Generally, this will be 
someone familiar with all the oper- 
ations in the bank and capable of 
understanding the mechanics of the 
program. The person selected should 
have the respect of the employees. 
Their confidence in the program will 











Considerable importance is placed | 


upon performance rating in the man- 
ual. Knowing what the plan is and 
how it operates will help make the em- 
ployee feel that he is getting a fair 
break in comparison with his fellow 
workers. Being told what his rating 
is keeps him informed of how he is 
doing. The plan further provides an 
opportunity for the employee’s super- 
visor to commend him or to offer sug- 
gestions as to how his rating may be 
improved. 
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be greatly increased if the person 
supervising the installation occupies a 
position of importance in the bank. 

With the decision to install the pro- 
gram will come the question of an- 
nouncing it to the bank staff. There 
are several ways in which this may be 
done. Each employee may be in- 
formed of the program separately, a 
formal letter may be written to each 
or an informal meeting may be held 
for the purpose. Personally, I prefer 
informal meetings for banks of our 
size. 

The amount of information to be 
given to the staff is a matter for the 
determination of the individual bank, 
depending upon its policies and tradi- 
tional procedures with regard to salary 
information. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the “grapevine’”’ 
works in every bank and can lead to 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


when I refer to active service in the 
promotion of good government, local, 
state and national. 

As treasurer of Cook County in 
Illinois I am having experience in 
government from an important local 
angle. Something over $450 million 
in tax money flows through this office 
annually. There are 412 necessary 
employees in my office. 

I emphasize the word “necessary” 
because of my experience the first year 
in office. Various political leaders were 
constantly sending me applicants for 
work who held full-time positions else- 
where. 

“T see you earn $350 a month with 
the Blank Company,” I would remark. 
*‘How do you expect to work here and 
earn an additional $275 a month?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect to do any work 
here,” the applicant would assure me 
airily. 

Needless to say, none of those para- 
sites got on our payroll. My first year 
was rather rough in consequence. 
Because this had been the custom 
under previous regimes, they thought 
they were entitled to the same “con- 
sideration” when I was elected. They 
were mistaken. 


1X general, I believe, however, that 

the average politician realizes that 
good government is good politics. He 
needs help from bankers and business- 
men to provide this good government. 

This spring, I attempted to put into 
effect the second part of Mr. Adams’ 
dictum, seeking to step from local to 
state politics by running for the 
Republican nomination for state treas- 
urer. While defeated, I ran second in 
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the circulation of considerable false 
information. Giving employees accu- 
rate information on what is planned 
and how they will benefit will go far 
toward gaining their acceptance. 

Actual installation of the plan will 
be largely a matter of following the 
step-by-step procedure outlined in the 
manual and using the forms developed 
for the program. Sets of these forms 
will be made available to member banks 
at a nominal cost and may be ordered 
from the A. B. A. 

It is in the administration of the 
program that its many advantages 
come into full view. Here the small 
bank has an opportunity to see how the 
information developed has been sum- 
marized and centralized for effective 
control through budgeting and fore- 
casting. This is well illustrated by 
the Consolidated Salary Administra- 
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BANKERS IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


a field of seven, receiving a gratifying 
207,509 votes. 

“What is the effect of your political 
activity on your bank?” I’m some- 
times asked. 

I can always answer that I’m con- 
vinced that the effect is good. Our 
depositors, both Republicans and 
Democrats, seem happy to have a 
local man to advise with — particularly 
on tax matters. I believe that my 
political activities have been instru- 
mental in attracting desirable business 
to the bank. 

In a measure, it widens the scope of 
our service to our depositors. 

For example, people in this western 
suburb of Chicago are now very much 
interested in the Congress Street 
Superhighway which will run from 
Chicago through the village. 

An authoritative map of that high- 
way is in our bank lobby. Through 
my contacts, I have been able to obtain 
competent speakers for local organiza- 
tions who have explained this impor- 
tant project to Maywood property 
owners. Local citizens appreciate 
service of this kind. 

I might add, from the banking 
angle, that in 1943 we started this 
bank from scratch. I organized it, 
sold all the stock, became its first 
president, and have served in that 
capacity ever since. 

Our deposits at this writing exceed 
$8,700,000 which is not a bad record 
of progress for a period of a bit less 
than seven years. 

When you run for political office, be 
prepared to take a disappointment, or 
two, if necessary. For example, my 
first try was for the office of township 
collector and I was defeated, just as in 






tion form shown on page 33. 

With this form, the bank has the 
complete story of all employees in one 
convenient record. With it the hank 
has the record of employees’ na nes, 
standard job titles, length of service 
both with the bank and on their »res. 
ent jobs, their performance ratings, 
grades, salary ranges, present sale ries, 
dates of last adjustments, re om. 
mendations, etc. This form, for ex. 
ample, gives us the entire story of 
Employee E whom we followed through 
the initial steps of the program. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
repeat that though the salary adminis. 
tration plan was developed to provide 
a simple, easy-to-handle program for 
smaller banks, it takes full advantage 
of the same systematic and modem 
procedures that are so widely used 
today by the larger banks. 








the recent race for state treasurer 
nomination. One cannot always win. 

When you’re in office you may find 
a tendency to make a messenger of 
you, at times. Be patient; at least 
this is an angle of service. 

Be careful and diplomatic in avoid- 
ing political intrigues and anything 
that might possibly reflect on you or 
your bank. Run your office in an 
efficient, non-partisan way. 

I try to impress my county em- 
ployees with the importance of cour- 
tesy, honesty, and efficiency —just the 
same kind of virtues that should be 
emphasized in a bank. We have fre 
quent courtesy contests. The illus 
tration on page 35 shows the culmina- 
tion of one courtesy week contest. 
The winner was a guard, Michael 
Madda, shown receiving his first prize 
(a government bond) from me. From 
their smiles, even the taxpayers looking 
on seem happy about the whole thing - 
almost as pleased as Michael is. 

The lobby display card shown 
prominently in the photograph is 
changed each month. It is our con- 
stant endeavor to make our office 4 
pleasant place for the taxpayers —ou! 
real bosses —to visit. 

Yes, I’m firmly convinced that 
good government requires the active 
support of bankers. It needs more 
than your vote; it needs you. 

When you’re elected you will find 
your new duties broadening. You are 
likely to be a better public servant 
because of your banking experience, 
and a better banker because of your 
service in a public office. And, your 
active service in behalf of good govern- 
ment will be appreciated by the 
majority of your depositors. 
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